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said 
“T was going to build a good many bridges on 
the same plan, and now I asball do better.” 
It is, however, somewhat late in the history of 


force of a storm by no means of the most violent 
character known to ocour on that exposed coast, 

The plan ef the Madras Harboar is extremely 
simple. The natural shore-line runs almost 
exactly N. N. B. and 8. 8.W. The shore shelves 
gradually, attaining the depth of seven fathoms 
at about 2,200 ft. from the beach. Two piers 
are ran out at right angles from the shore, to 
the distance of 3,000 ft., and at that width 
apart. They return at right angles, the plan 
showing that the extreme angles are rounded 
off with a radius of about 600 ft.; and they left 
an opening of 450 ft. wide in the middle for the 
entrance of the shipping. The area thus pro- 
teoted is a square of the area of nearly 1,000,000 
square yards, less the slight loss at the retarn 
of the walls, The monsoons blow from the N. H. 
in the autumnal, and from the 8. W. in the vernal, 
half of the year ; and the waves thus caused drive 


native labourers, and tipped into the bank. The 
action of the sea lowered the bank to a depth of, 
in some places, 10 ft. below low water, thus 
forming its own slope. Concrete blocks, weighing 
about 27 tons each, were lowered bya crane, to 
take their own bed on this submarine embank- 
ment. They were arranged in a double row, 
forming a wall 24 ft. thick, without, however, 
any cement or internal tie. 

As soon as the harbour piers could be seen, 
on the morning of the 12th of November, it was 
observed that the northern and southern piers 
(those running at right angles from the shore), 
were intact, bat that the eastera piers, lying 
parallel with the shere, were breached in several 
places. The “Titan cranes,” as they were 
called, on these piers were, however, standing. 
At 10.30 a.m. a great sea strack the southern 


The same storm that so fatally disproved the 
calculations on which this harbour was con- 


holes of 18 in. by 12 in. when they come 
together. These holes are filled with concrete, 
rammed home, and forming a vertical bond; 
while the joints of the blocks are in the centre 
of the upper and overlying layers. Our Madras 
informant does not say on what this 34 ft. wall 
of Sir John Coode is founded. But in the case 
of the Madras wall the want of bond in the 
structure itself must divide with the specific 
gravity of the material employed the blame for 
what has occurred. We can only hope that the 
result will be to show to what depth the action 
of the waves has penetrated, in a storm which 
can by no means be called a typhoon, or one of 
the fiercest to which the locality is exposed. 
We have no wish in any way to exaggerate 
the very serious disaster, or to add to the pain 
and regret which must be felt by those in any 
way responsible for it. Our question will be, 
not who, but what, isto blame. The estimated 
cost of the outer harbour was 565,000. Tae 
actual damage is estimated by a writer in the 
Madras Mail at 100,0001. Mr. Parkes, the engi- 
neer, has had the experience of the works in 
Karrachee harbour, originally designed by Mr. 
Walker, to which he acted as consulting engi- 
neer. Here a straight breakwater, composed 
of blocks of concrete of the same size as 


pier. It leaped some 50 ft. into the air, and the| those subsequently employed at Madras, ran 
Titan crane collapsed and fell. At 11:30 the|0ut for a distance of 1,500 ft. The Titaa 
crane on the other portion of the pier gave way, | *team-cranes were here used, and the bedding 
and by this time some 700 ft. in length of the of the bottom row of blocks, which were set on 
blocks forming the two piers had been washed | €d, and at a batter of 3 in. in the foot, on the 
away. The sea now rolled as a prodigious surf rubble bank, was effected by divers. The hydro- 


the sand before them in # southerly or northerly | into the harbour. The two steam hopper barges 


= s did says that out of 7,150 ft. of wall, 3,000 ft. 
mischief we have to describe,on the 12th of| failed. The velocity of the wind at the utmost, 
west at 


E 


by 13th. The whole 

supposed to be about 160 miles east of Madras. | twenty-four hours, from midnight on the 11th 
The principle om which Mr. Parkes, the|to the following midnight, was 530 miles. The 
Cngineer of the harbour, relied for the safety of rainfall between 1°30 a.m. snd 8 p.m. amounted 
san #6 stated by him in s lecture delivered |to 8°19 in., being the twelfth heaviest fall on 


ously heavy how. | the harbour had been wrecked. Here and there, 
over, he admite that the action is felt somewhat at long intervals, half a dozen or so of blocks 
deeper. It was therefore. thought. better “to | appeared above the water; but, for the most 
sons umarance doubly sure by going to depth past, there was a series of great gaps or breaches, 
~2ous which there can be nodoubt.” Abandon. | oneof which was 18 ft. deep; showing that three 


graphic situation of the two works is, however, 
aa different as it is possible to conceive. The 

Karrachee harbour is a large land-locked natural 
pool, with an area, at high tide, of eighteen 
acres. The object of the breakwater, or rather 
the mole, was to protect the narrow entrance to 
this harbour, and to allow the scour of the back- 
water to lower the bar. The site is exposed to 
the south-western monsoon, and protected from 
the north-western, bat out of the region of 
typhoons. There was, however, ample proof of 
the action of the waves in the monsoon in causing 
the wall to split internally over places where 
boulders had been met with in the foundation. 
A more distinct proof of the necessity of bonding 
together the blocks instead of laying them like 
a row of bricks on end, could hardly be given. 
The total cost of this work was 109,000%. 

With regard to the rabble foundation, Mr. 
Parkes may be credited with having gone om 
the safe side, as far as the accepted facts of 
wave-action are concerned. If 12 ft. be taken 
as the lowest depth to which violent action 
usually reaches, a depth of 24 ft. gives a large 
margin of safety. It will be remarked that 
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there is no evidence as yet of the disturbance 
of the rabble bank by the storm. In the lowest 
breach a row of blocks is referred to as left in 
plece. We may thus conclude that the experi- 
ence obtained in the Kurrachee mole was so 
applied as to prevent any danger from a block 
resting in a too narrow a point of live rock. 
And in this respect we see no cause for impugn- 
the general design. 

mE) ig, “ our opinion, quite different as regards 
the plan. At the Manora Point there was, no 
doubt, admirable reason why the breakwater 
gbould be straight. At Madras we can trace no 
guck reason, but the reverse. Nothing can be 
more simple than the plan of the Madras har- 
bour, which is simply a back yard built out into 
the sea. We conceive that there were abundant 
reasons for adopting a very different plan. The 
effect of the north-eastern monsoon on the 
northern and western exposures of the harbour 
ig direct and violent. The south-western mon- 
goon blows off the shore. Thus much less 
resisting power is needed for the south pier than 
for the ser portions of the breakwater. If a 
bold curved cea-wall had been thrown out from 
@ point to the north of the Madras Railway ter- 
minus to a position on the seven-fathom line 
gome 500 ft. to the south of the present opening, 
and then made to abut on a substantial tower, 
an arched barrier would have been presented to 
the most violent surf, in the most impregnable 
form. A curved wall to the south, from a second 
gea tower to the shore, would have required 
probably a less substantial section. 

That, however, may pass for what it is worth 
asa theoretic opinion. The question is more 
urgent whetber any improvement in plan would 
have made up for what seems to us to be the 
extremely unmechanical way of dealing with a 
material which needs every aid that theengineers 
ean apply in the way of strengthening its hold 
on the ground where exposed to a violent sea; 
if it is, indeed, safe to use at all. At Kurrachee, 
and subsequently at Madras, the concrete blocks, 
containing 18 cubic yards, weighed 27 tons. 
Thie gives a specific gravity of nearly 2°0, or 
less than twice the weight of sea-water. Each 
block, then, when surrounded by a wave, weighed 
only 13°5 instead of 27 tons, and the force of a 
wave might then readily be enongh to make a 
mere plaything of such a block if leftalone. In 
our recent articles on lighthouses we took occa- 
sion to call attention to the importance of 
securing the highest possible specific gravity for 
any building material which is to be exposed to 
the action of the waves. Granite, magnesian 
limestone, basalt, quartz, and slate, have specific 
gravities ranging from 2°5 to3. Thus, a sea- 
wall composed of either of these stones, in so far 
asit depended for its strength on weight alone, 
would have been, foot for foot, from 1} times to 
twice as strong as the concrete wall. 

In face of this undeniable fact, it can hardly be 
disputed that the daty of the engineer who adopts 
this material is to endeavour to provide, by the 
internal bonding and tying together of the large 
blocks, such an aid to their mere resistance of 
nee “y shall ae them to resist the 
im of waves of which 'the specific weight 
bears so close a relation to the resisting weight 
of their own bulk when submerged. The curved 
plan to which we above referred would have 
tended to this end. Bat that each block should 
have been keyed or joggled to six other blocks 
we hold to be a primary rule of safety. At 
Colombo, as we have seen, something of the kind 
has been successfully carried out. Onur readers 
are aware how this priociple was first applied 
jig and “2% it has been carried out by 

ensons and our other great lighthouse 
builders,and that, although they soe) a stone 
and not in concrete. Whether stone itself, or, 
as at Colombo, concrete, would be best suited 
for these internal joggles, may be a matter for 
discussion ; but of the absolate propriety of lay- 
ing the blocks in bond, and of strengthening the 
ye jogeles, ~ od that there can be no 

whatever, when the specifi i 

material is borne in mind. YY ™ ‘B° 

That we are in no way e in im- 
portance of this error mint eeaie ote 
to the account of the Manora breakwater at 
Karrachee that is Contained in the forty-third 
volume of the Proceedings of the Institation of 


Civil Engineers. We are there told expressly, | of 


and shown by the plans and sections. % 
eea-wall constructed on the top of the sebbis 


bank consiste “of concrete blocks, each 12 ft. 
en 
sents 






ft. ft. 6 in., of 27 tons weigh 

set 
without bond; so that an oll dee ‘on 
six blocks, two forming the width, and 








three the height. This makes a solid vertical 
wall, of which the width and depth are alike 
24 ft. The blocks were laid with an inclination 
towards the shore of 3 in. to 1 ft, to insure the 
stability of the end during the progress of the 
work.” The plan is spoken of as enabling each 
block to fall into place easily, and as helping to 
obviate distortion from slight errors or subsi- 
dence of the foundation. It seems to us that, 
considering the specific weight of the material, 
it would have been hardly possible to set the 
blocks in a less safe manver. In 1872, shortly 
after the monsoon burst, “ eighteen blocks were 
wrested out of the harbour-side top course in one 
length of 80 ft.,” and there were other indica- 
tions of the effect of setting these blocks “on 
edge, without bond.” In the only plan now 
before us of the Madras roe oe 
dimensions and arrangement o are 
shown. It seems to us that disaster is almost 
courted by such a mode of employing this 
material. It is certain that great disaster has 
resulted, and that not without ample warning. 








BARTOLOZZI AND HIS WORKS. 


Tus handsome book, in two volames,* is 
evidently levelled mainly at print-collectors. 
The book itself, in ite square quarto form, with 
wide margins, thick-ribbed paper, old English 
type, as used at “ Ye Leadenhalle Presse” (as 
Messrs. Field & Tuer absurdly call their estab- 
lishment), and the white parchment binding 
which has been revived, and is so sure to soil 
very quickly, evidently is intended as a show 
production such as collectors of old books and 
old prints may be supposed to welcome as har- 
monising with the character of their genuine 
treasures. Apart from these fancies in the 
make-up of the book, however, the reception of 
which may be “as humours and conceits shall 
govern,” some account of Bartolozzi is well- 
timed at a moment when his works, having, as 
the author says, climbed up tothe bedrooms an 
even to the attics and lumber-rooms of their 
possessors, are now descending sgain to places 
of bonour in the drawing-room. About this 
renewed taste for his engravings nothing need 
be said. It is mostly the offspring neither of 
knowledge nor taste, but merely due to the fact 
that he belonged to the era the art and archi- 
tecture of which are now fashionable. As we 
do not follow fashions, and never would have 
consigned Bartolozzi’s engravings to the attic, 
so we may be allowed to say that the revived 
admiration for him, which has been the occasion 
of the production of the book before us, is over- 
charged ; not, indeed, in regard to Bartolozzi’s 
own workmanship, which is beautiful, but in 
regard to the artistic valae of many of the 
works he engraved. Many of these, especially 
the allegorical figares, belong to a style of weak, 
pretty, characterless art, and though this 
makes no difference in their merit as engravings, 
it very much influences their value in other 
respects, as artistic possessions. 

The recapitulation of the main facts about the 
engraver may be useful to the many who are not 
likely to purchase a work of this stamp, the 
main value of which is in the large list of 
Bartolozzi’s works which it contains, and which 
must render the work almost indispensable to 
collectors. Bartolozzi was born in 1727, in 
Florence, and, singularly enough, received his 
artistic education in that city from an English 
artist rejoicing in the name of Hugford, who 
resided there, a circumstance which affords a 
curious coincidence with the fact that his future 
career was destined to be almost entirely an 
English one. It is recorded that he studied 
anatomy with the greatest diligence, and drew 
from the life with equal assiduity, thas laying 
the foundation of that thorough understanding 
of his work which enabled him to follow out and 
to translate correctly every indication of the 
painter whose figure he was engraving, and even 
led him to be by print-publishers as a 
deus ex machin4 providentially at hand to correct 
the drawing of inferior artists, whose work was 
sometimes accepted for engraving with all its 
imperfections on its head, under the consoling 
conviction, “ Bartolozzi will make it all right. 


.* Bartolozzi and his Works. By Andrew W. Tuer. A 
biographical and descriptive ecconeh of the life and career 

— — a R.A. (illustrated), with some 
artic! * demand value prints; 
the way to detect modern ren a 4 
plates, and to recognise 


poeuiens worn-out 
with guint, print 
handling, &c.; tegether with a list of collecting: Jado 
most extensive record yet pests whine 5 mae engraver's 
works. London: Field & Tuer, and 


Co, New York : Seribner & Welford, (No date.) i 





Indeed, Sir{Joshua himself, it appears 
pointed out, in a print from one of > Bora 
Rarenens how Resieieet bad Seatenvel the denen 
the hands, which he confessed was carelec, 
in the (as, to say truth, it not unfre. 
Napa was). At eighteen Bartolozzi went ¢, 
engraver Wagner, at Venice, where he worked 
at subjects little to his taste, and in a mechanica) 
style imposed u him by his master, byt 
keeping up at same time his own power 
of draughtemanship in separate studies ang 


sketches, in which he pleased his own f, 
Shortly after his apprenticeship to Wagner 1 


out, he married “ an Italian lady of good family,” 
and went for a time to Rome, and on hie return 
to Venice to practise for himself was in the 
enjoyment of a considerable and increasing 
reputation. It was in 1764, at the age of thirty. 
seven, that he was by Dalton, Libra. 
rian to George III., who had been sent abroad 
——— pictures for the king, to come over 
erlpe yep ptf 

ing, easily into lucrative 
work of other kinds. He five fal. h cane 
friend, compatriot, and fellow-worker in Cipriani, 
who had come over to England four years pre. 
viously, and the two lived together for some 
time in Warwick-street, Golden-square. He had 
oe with Strange, who was espe. 
cially irate at Bartolozzi’s elevation to the fu)! 
privileges of R.A., to which the latter had a 
claim, as being potentially at least a painter, 
while Strange was an engraver merely. He 
had, however, on the whole, a very prosperous 
career, even in a commercial point of view, 
earning large sums with what to him was easy 
work, spending his money also very freely ani 
carelessly, for he was a good-naturedly eelf- 
indulgent man, very fond of enjoyment and good 
living, and “ his port, his cigar, and his biscuit,” 
were the regular accompaniments of his work. 
He seems to have been a persona) favourite, as 
a man who is carelessly indulgent to himself 


to 
to 
to 


d | and to others usually is, and his studio was to 


certain extent a fashionable rendezvous. He 
was a Freemason, and his name as “ Brother 
Bartolozzi, R.A., appears in conjanction with 
that of “ Brother Stothard, R.A.,” to a design 
painted by the one and engraved by the other 
in honour of some masonic celebration. 

Bartolozzi had a great regard for England, 
which, however, he quitted at a very late period 
of his life, at the age of seventy-five, on the 
invitation of the Prince Regent of Portngal, 
coupled with the promise of knighthood and 
pension. Here, however, he seems to have 
worked just as hard, almost up to his death, at 
the age of eighty-eight, passing from the eer- 
vice of the Prince Regent to that of Napoleon. 
Whether from his habitual carelessness about 
money, or from other causes, he seems to have 
been in rather straitened circumstances to- 
wards the close of his life. He died at Lisbon 
on the 7th of March, 1815, and was buried in 
the church of Sta. Isabel in that city; but it 
appears that during the re-flooring and decora- 
ting of the church recently, his tombstone or 
monument was shifted from its place, aud not 
found again, so that the record of his precise 
retiring-place is obliterated. 

At the time when Bartolozzi settled in England, 
the fashion for stippled engraving was just be- 
coming geueral, and also for the quasi-imitation 
of crayon by means for such stippled engravings 
printed in red. Bartolozzi made this atipple 
engraving ultimately his favourite style, and 
gave to it the utmost delicacy of modelling and 
finish, by his minute and carefully-graduated 
shading. Several beaatifal mens of this 
work are published in the volumes before us, 
from plates which have ‘not been too much worn 
to show the of the work. The 
“A St. James’s Beauty 
and “A St. Giles’s Beauty,” from paintings 
by @ now forgotten artist, Benwell, are ab- 
solutely perfect in their beautiful exbibi- 
tion’ of textes, te the toons ly; we 


soft and effect of chalk on. peal 
dra’ on & roug , togethe 
apy San et most grada- 


rarely — ie ong ng ager 

perfection finish. Nor is the process uD- 
hes probably 

reasonably who t 
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in line engraving. At the same time, we hold 
that there 1 ar two sides bea og remogadl pee 
ffect of the sti; engravings is very soft 
delicate, bat itis less brilliant and powerfal 
than that of good line-engraving, and the latter 
form of art has more of interest for the draughts- 
man, so much of the effect depending upon the 
delicate manipulation of curves and of graduated 
distances and spaces ; the lines in line-engraving 
being, in fact, toa great extent contour curves, 
indicating the modelling of the surface intended 
to be conveyed, by their direction and change 
of curve, as well as by mere n of light 
and dark. Let any one study carefully the 
manipulation of the shading of a face, for in- 
stance, in @ fine line-engraving, and he will 
probably come to the conclusion that this is the 
more refined and intellectual art of the two, 
though not so declioately pretty in its result. 

One of Bartolozzi’s letters printed here (there 
are not many in existence), addressed to his 
friend Culnaghi, and especially taken up with 
his recommendations in regard to the health and 
safety of a child in whom he had some interest 
(probably the daughter of a relation), who was 
under Colnaghi’s care, gives an idea of his being 
a man of kindly and simple nature. Among 
his recorded expressions is that of his high 
opinion of Hogarth, of whom he said “ he knows 
everything, he is a designer and painter; his 
prints are a theatre of human life, and if he had 
been born in Italy he would have been a great 
Italian ’’ ; which last praise conveys a good deal, 
considering in what light Bartolozzi, no doubt, 
regarded the land of the “ Italian masters.” 

The chapters on various forms of engraving, 
and the nature of the processes employed in 
them, add a usefalnees to the book, giving as 
much information on such points as amateurs in 
general wish to have, and such as increases the 
appreciation of the value of an impression and 
gives it a new interest in calling attention to 
the means whereby the effects are produced. 
The chapter on stipple engraving is illustrated 
by some specimens showing various methods of 
shading surfaces. Print-restoring, in its legiti- 
mate form, is a special accomplishment, consist- 
ing in transferring the upper surface of an old 
plate on to @ new and stronger paper; and a 
chapter is devoted to it. In connexion with 
this part of the subject is mentioned the story 
of a wealthy amateur who, wishing for a head 
of a Madonna to pat as a frontispiece for a 
book, bought a Miiller’s engraving of the Sistine 
Madonna at about 607., and then and there cut 
out the head, leaving the rest of the print, as 
he “did not want it.” The mutilated print 
remained in a drawer in the dealer’s shop for 
some years, when he heard of the sale of the 
purchaser’s books, bought the one with the 
Madonna head in it for a trifling sum, and 
inlaid it into the print again so successfully that 
the treatment it had received would never have 
been suspected. 

The reader is given, in the second volame, 
some practical information as to the nature of 
some of the frauds practised in making imita- 
tions of old prints or in cooking up for the 
modern market prints which have decayed ; and 
one or two specimens are given of old stipple 
engravings, showing one half in its worn state 
from frequent impressions, and the other half as 
re-bitten to pass as an unworn original. A 
chapter on framing, no unimportant considera- 
tion in regard to the best setting off of a 
valuable print, has some sensible remarks; the 
author is in favour of plain und unostentations 
framing, and inveighs rightly against the folly 
of cutting down the margins of old prints to get 
them into smaller frames, thereby spoiling their 
appearance and saleable value. The list of 
Bartolozzi’s works, which occupies the larger 
part of the second volume, is interleaved with 
some blank ruled pages, for down any 
examples that may come to light which have been 
missed from this catalogue. The book as a whole 
is both an ornamental and an interesting one. 

Census of St. Petersburg.—The result of 

the Census of St. Petersburg, taken on Decem- 
ber 27, has been published. The total popula- 
tion is calculated at 861,900. The number of 
males is 475,000, or nearly 90,000 in excess of 
the females. This curious fact is due to the 
system of fixing peasant families on the land, 
and forcing those who seek the pursuit of 
industry in the capitals to leave their wives 
and daughters behind them. The last census 
was taken in 1869, and that now taken shows 
an increase of 29 per cent. above the figure of 











THE EARLIER PARTHENON : OCTASTYLE 
NOT HEXASTYLE. 


Tue glories of the Athens of Pericles are so 
abundantly in evidence, and so dazzling, that 
attentiun is apt to be withdrawn from the scat- 
tered, but euffieient proofs of the importance of 
the city both in arts and arms in times anterior. 
The splendour of the remains of the poetry, 
sculpture, and architecture which date under 
this great administration, or immediately before 
and after it, is enhanced by the fall glare of con- 
temporary history, lighting up all the circum. 
stances of the civilisation amidst which they 
were produced. When we would scrutinise the 
conditions of preceding epochs, we find that 
within the limits of a single lifetime, as we go 
back this broad light becomes an uncertain 
twilight, that is, ever deepening into utter 
darkness. Nevertheless, we can discern by the 
light,—if only the flickering light of tradition,— 
sufficient indications of certain earlier epochs 
of the importance of Athens, which gave fore- 
warning of the more comprehensive greatness 
to come. Keenness of the historic sense is 
tested by accuracy in appreciating the tradi- 
tions of the time when the sacred fire in the 
prytaneum of Athens was the centre from which 
colonists started to conquer territories and found 
cities on the coast of Asia Minor,—to constitute 
the future Ionia. After a considerable interval 
succeeded the age of the tyrants, who in various 
cities of Hellas gave no little attention to the 
development of the refinements of civilisation,— 
to architecture especially,—and so did much to 
qualify the mischief of their usurpations, if by 
no means to compensate for them. Pisistratua 
and his sons may be taken as the last and not the 
least distinguished of their class, but no stimulus 
which they gave to the arts was equal to the 
spirit that was awakened upon the final expulsion 
of their last surviver. ‘‘ Athens,” says Hero- 
dotas, “had even previously been a great power, 
but after the expulsion of the tyrants became 
still greater,” v. 66. He continues soon after in 
a tone of calmly-convinced enthusiasm, if the 
expression will be allowed ; and those who know 
his style may not think it inappropriate,—“ The 
Athenians accordingly now made a great ad- 
vance; and not in one instance alone, but 
universally, may equality before the law avouch 
itself as a thing of energy and spirit; inasmuch 
as in the case of the Athenians also, so long 
as they were under tyrants they were in no 
way superior in war to any of their neighbours, 
but as soon as they got rid of their tyrants, 
took the lead ; this fact, then, goes to prove that 
while they were in subjection, they malingered 
as being put to work by a master; but so soon 
as they were free, every one of them was zealous 
as exerting himself on his own behalf,” v. 78. 
These sentences are no unworthy prologue to 
the outburst of political energy and poetic and 
artistic genius that speedily followed. One of 
the first results in Hellas of an interval of 
prosperity was the employment of treasure on 
the embellishment of the city and on monu- 
ments to dignify the national religion. That 
Athens was early and eager ia such a move- 
ment is proved by the complimentary epithets 
of Pindar. Our own earliest material evidence 
of the fact consists in fragments of the temple 
which was superseded by the Parthenon of 
Pericles ; they testify upon how considerable a 
scale his predecessors in power were prepared 
to indulge their ambition for architectural mag- 
nificence. These interesting remains are built 
into the exterior courses of the north wall 
of the Acropolis. We owe our knowledge of 
them to Mr. F. C. Penrose, who found and 
measured them while he was engaged on the 
sarvey of the Parthenon for the Society of 
Dilettanti; he devoted to them a plate in his 
“ Principles of Athenian Architecture,” and 
made an attempt to deduce the ground-plan of 
the building they had pertained to. They con- 
sist of twenty-six drums of columts, five of 
which, at least, are on a smaller scale, all of 
Pentelic marble; two groups of complete Doric 
entablatures, architrave, frieze, and cornice com- 
posed of Piraic stone, a magnesian limestone ; 
and some marble fragments which seem to have 
formed part of the stylobate. No upper drum 
of a colamn, nor abacus, nor echinus of a eapital 
is preserved, and we are thus left without assist- 
ance towards determining the height and general 
proportions of the column. Besides these freg- 
ments of superstracture, some further evidence 
is obtainable from the remains of the original 
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identified by difference of work, and duly exhi- 
bited and described in Mr. Penrose’s plates and 
text. The conclusions which Mr. Penrose rests 
in from the study of these remains are highly 
interesting, and up to a certain point carry con- 
viction ; at what important point we demur to 
following him, and how decisively his own plates 
enable us to certify a different restoration, will 
appear a8 we go on. 

The majority of the drums are finished and 
fluted to a small height from the base, but 
otherwise remain somewhat rongh cylinders. 
The larger examples have a uniform dimension 
of 6233 3 the corresponding dimension in the 
existing Parthenon i: 6250. So close an ap- 
proximation naturally suggests that they may 
be mere wasted drums rejected from the later 
building, such as have turned up among excava- 
tions on the Acropolis ; but this is disproved, as 
Mr. Penrose shows, by comparison of the con- 
tours of the flutes; the cusps of these fruata, 
like those of the Theseum, have a sharp arris 
instead of the fillet of the existing Parthenon. 
The smaller frusta are 5°601 in diameter,—again 
a close agreement with the inner order of the 
Parthenon; 5°402 in the pronaos, and 5°632 in 
the posticum. Here the agreement is so abso- 
lute as to seem to challenge reconsideration ; 
but, in truth, this is out of the question upon 
such grounds, for the height of the entablature, 
as taken from the fragments, agrees with that 
of the Parthenon quite as closely,—namely, 
11°126 as against 11:092, yet the differences in 
detail are so absolute as to make it impossible 
that the fragments should have been rejected 
from the later structure, even had not the 
difference of material,—Piraic instead of Pen- 
telic,—been decisive. There is nothing to 
surprise us in the union of the two materials. 
As the more easily worked and more accessible 
Piraic stone was in favour of cheapness,—a 
probable consideration in a structure of the 
extent which we shall see was contemplated, 
though it was not allowed weight by Pericles. 
Where ordinary limestone was used for columns, 
it was not unusual to coat them, as Vitruvius 
and Pausanias mention, and as remains testify, 
with a very fine stucco which simulated the 
smoothness of marble. Such an application 
may have been intended here; one cornice- 
stone, however, was found which was painted 
directly on the under surface. 

Mr. Penrose entitles his plate, “ Some Frag- 





menta of the Temple destroyed by Xerxes,” but 
it may, perhaps, be doubted whether at the 
' time the Persians, as recorded, burnt the temple 
'of Athene Polias that housed the sacred olive- 
tree and serpent, the larger temple was very 
| far advanced in couree of erection; that all the 
drums of the columns found are lower drums, 
and those unfluted, gives at leaet a presumption 
that the work was not far advanced, however 
the design may have been completed and parts 
in preparation and progress. The Greeks had at 
first resolved to leave all the temples whieh the 
Persians had desecrated in their ruins, as if to 
maintain a permanent protest against the out- 
rage in the eyes of gods and men; but it is evi- 
dent that this purpose was very soon renounced. 
When the question arose how the Parthenon was 
to be dealt with,—whether it was half destroyed 
or half completed,—it is not to be wondered at, 
considering the daring and decisive stride that 
was made in every other art under the com- 
bined excitements of political triumph, and ex- 
tended resources and general spirit of innova- 
tion and progress, if it was resolved to do away 
entirely with every trace of what had already 
become recognised,—so rapidly was the world 
moving on,—as architectural archaism. Of the 
archaism of the previous design there is patent 

. While the two entablature groups agree 
exactly in height and also in the breadthes of 
their metopes, they differ in their breadths of 
triglyphs and mutules, and consequently in the 
lengths of their architrave stones,—the shorter 
average 12°50,—the longer 13°30. The differ- 
ence of columniation which this implies in the 
same structure is what we find in the archaic 
temple of Corinth, as well as in other instances ; 
in the Corinthian and Aiginetan examples the 
flank colamniation is somewhat closer than the 
front. But here the difference is given very 
decidedly the other way. The upper surface 
of the stones forming the cornice that pertains 
to the longer architrave is inclined to accommo- 
date the slope of the roof tiles, while in the 
others it is a horizontal plane,as required to 
suit the front below a pediment; it thus appears 





substructure, which was utilised by extension 





twelve years ago. 


for the later extended building; its limits are 
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more closely than in any other instance in 
Western Greece. : 

We come now to the question whether this 
older design was a hexastyle or an octastyle 
temple; Mr. Penrose, following the conjectures 
of Colonel Leake too deferentially, has no hesita- 
tion io declaring for a hexastyle. Professor 
Strack is as decidedly for an octastyle temple, 
and has no difficulty in making it fit into the 
limits given by the plan of the substructure 
upon which it mast be said the hexastyle of 
Mr. Penrose sita but loosely with an unexplained 
liberality of margin. The record of Hesychius 
comes here iato consideration; it is a brief 
notice that the Athenians and Pericles added 
50 ft. to the earlier Parthenon,—the heca- 
tompedon ; Penrose accordingly deducts 50 ft. 
from the length of the building as it stands, and 
finds that a flank of fourteen columns, as in the 
hexastyle temple of Neptune at Pastum wonld 
fit the remainder with the difference of a single 
foot. Strack, on the other hand, gives a flank 
of sixteen colamns to his octastyle temple, and 
assumes that the additional 50 ft. given to the 
new temple had no direct reference to the fall 


fall length to compare with full breadth on 
lowest step 100°150. 

These dimensions at once declare themselves 
to the eye as so nearly in the ratio 4: 9,—a 
double square and a quarter,—that we do not 
hesitate to take our stand upon them, always 
conjecturally. 

4:9 :: 10015 ; 225°83, to compare with 225°82, 

This, at least, gives us another coincidence 
with the Parthenon of Pericles, of which the top 
step has this proportion most accurately ; ia the 
Theseam the proportion is established as in the 
preceding instance, on the lowest step. : 

Those, however, who have bad most experi- 
ence in numerical comparisons involving some 
uncertified elements will be most on their guard 
against the delusiveness of coincidences which 
seem to delight to waylay the theorist with 
tempting confirmations of a foregone theory, 
only to turn out mere accidents at last when 
corrected dimensions may become available. 
Let us turn resolutely aside, therefore, from 
speculations as to the proportions of column and 
capital which the analogy of better preeerved 
archaic temples might seem to justify, and be 





length of the building measured on the stylo- 
bate, but was an extension of the cella beyond 
the proper hecatompedon naos,—that it, in fact, | 
expresses the precise 50 ft. of the opisthodomus, 
an apartment which he therefore assumes did 
not exist in the earlier building. This temple, | 
of course, fits the breadth of the substructure | 
as exactly as the new, and leaves no more) 
margin to the front than is consistent for the | 
dignity of the approach. 

We have here conjecture for conjecture, and | 
we confess that of the two our leaning, in view | 
of the argument even so far advanced, is very 
decidedly to the octastyle design, with ite general 
implications. But what is now to be pointed 
out is this, that upon accurate consideration of 
our opportunities for forming an opinion, we are 
under no obligation to rest content with mere 
preferences and probabilities. Mr. Penrose’s 
plate 40 exhibits four of the shorter architrave 
stones which we have seen belonged to a front, 
in accurate juxtaposition, but in every instance 
having only semigutte-tablets at either ex- 
tremity; not one of them, therefore, is an 
architrave stone adapted for the extreme angle 
where it must necessarily finish with a complete 
tablet, to answer to the triglyph at the exact 
angle of the frieze above. But of the five 
architrave stones, and no more, which are 
applicable to a hexastyle portico, only three 
would be required similar to the examples 
of the engraved group of four, and the excess, 
therefore, casts us at once upon the alternative 
octastyle arrangement. 

The average breadth of the shorter archi- 
trave stones is 12°480; the dimension, 12:480 x 7 
=87'360+1 triglyph, 2:490=89850 for full 
length of the architrave of the portico. 

If we take the difference in favour of the 
breadth of the top step as compared with the 
architrave at 1 ft., we obtain 90°850 for the 
breadth of the stylobate; and adding to this 
9°30, the sum of the projection of the steps of 
the present Parthenon at either end, we obtain, 
—100°'150,—more or less, within very moderate 
limits, for the estimated full breadth to com- 
pare with 114'325 of the later Parthenon. 

As the fall breadth of the ancient substruc. 
ture is 104 225, this estimate is perfectly con- 
sistent with it, and probably not far wrong. 

The length of the older portion of the sub. 
structure is 231°40, but we cannot make this a 
direct basis for calculating the length of the 
original design. It may have extended farther 
originally, and even as it is may advance beyond 
the limita of the ancient lowest step, as, indeed, 
it is carried foward by additions as far as 14 ft. 
beyond the lowest step of the later Parthenon. 

It is, fair, however, to indulge in a conjec- 
ture,—always under due caution, and with 
warning given. 

Assuming sixteen columns for the flank, we 
have this result :— 


Average longer architrave etone, 13,301 x 15=199°50 





Add for two semi-triglyphs..........seccssssceeees 272 
Length of flank architrave ..........ccccccessesoee 22°23 
Difference of top step ............cscccssesssesersee 1°00 
Add for projection of steps........cccccoccessereee 9 30 
Conjectaral length of lowest step............... 212°52 


This would leave some 19 ft. for platform in 
front of the temple as against the later 14 ft. 
as above. 

There seems an inducement, therefore, to 
revise our conjecture, and add one more column to 





content to take note of what positive character- 
istics are before us. The most conspicuous of 
these is the exceptionally-close spacing of the 
columns of the porticos. The interval between 
colamn and column,—the free inter-colamn,— 
does not exceed the diameter of the colamn by 
more than 0°01; that is, may be taken as abso- 
Intely equal to it. The colamus of the flank 
were spaced more widely, but even here the 
difference in favour of the inter-column was 
barely 1 ft., whereas in the Parthenon of 
Pericles, with columns of the very same dia- 
meter, an excess of 2 ft. was given in favour of 
the intercolamn on plan. Still more pycnostyle 
would be the arrangement by the angles where 
the outer colamns were centred, not with the 
centre line of a triglyph, but with that of its 
inner profile. This would reduce the angle 
intercolumn on the front to about 5°022, actually 
1:20 ft. less than the diameter of the colamn, and 
the columniation, or distance from centre to 
centre of columns, to 11°255. Allowance made 
for uncertainty as to preciseness of this dimen- 
sion, it may be taken as coincident with the 
height of the entablature 11°126 which may, 
probably enough, have been decided with reference 
to it. However this may be, the ponderousness 
and indeed, clumsiness of such proportions is 
self-evidence. In Sicilian Doric we meet with 
entablatures of vertical dimensions, not simply 
equal to breadth of shortest colamniation, ag in 
the Old Parthenon, but even exceeding it; 
whereas as in the comparatively archaic temple 
of Aizina, there is the difference of a foot in 
favour of columniation, and in the later Parthenon 
somewhat more. In this heaviness of entabla- 
ture there is, doubtless, consistency of principle 
with the excessive stoutness of the columns rela- 
tively to their interval; but in both respects, as 
well as in the great difference in the epacing of 
front and flank columns, we recognise crudeness 
of style beyond what is found in the temple at 
fi gina, which otherwise retains so many archaic 
characteristics. 

Now, since it appears probable that the older 
Parthenon was stili in process of construction 
when the Persians overthrew and desecrated the 
sacred structures of the Acropolis of Athens, it 
seems a plausible inference from the more 
advanced style of the Aiginetan temple so close 
at hand, that this was erected after the defeat 
of Xerxes, in which the Alginetans took so 
glorious a part. We are, of course, wandering 
into conjecture again, but there is no con- 
jecture in the assumption that the architects of 
Pericles were familiar with the numerous Doric 
temples already erected, and had studied them, 
—full-sized models,—with scrutinising eye, for 
the discovery of the secrets of their impressive 
dignity or the drawbacks upon it. As certain 
is it that they were not the first such students; 
that many predecessors had tried the effect of 
new variations, and with varying taste and 
jadgment had sometimes pressed still farther, 
and sometimes qualified antecedent innovations. 

Bat what these remains of the old Parthenon 
alone suffice to make quite clear is this, that 
Doric architecture was brought to perfection in 
the fifth centary B.C. by skill applied to quanti- 
tative adjustments, if we may so speak, not to 
qualitative. All the essential members and 
details and their general dependence on each 
other had already been established on the basis 





of the soundest structural logic; we have no 
sufficient monumental evidence of gradual 
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system to preclude 

possibility that it may uot have been, in 6 
main, the invention of @ single man of genius 
and if so, of what genius? But still the trog 
secret of the limiting proportions remained {o 
be divined,—divined by a genius not inferior tg 
the first. Tt would be an exaggeration to say 
that a comparison of tho remaing of the old 
Parthenon, or the temple at Aigina with the 
Dorie architecture of lotinus, is equivalent to 
® comparison of the skeletons of man and 4 


aor ip vp ely onthe ys areal 
of si 


purposes and destiny as that of man, we ma 
take it as @ type that answers to that cf 
mav, bone for bone, throughout, in general 
purpose and position, and which,—other things 

ing equal,—an extravagant supposition, no 
doubt, may be raised to the more elevated type 
by mere changes of proportion, with no alters. 
tion of elementary purpose. It is by changes 
of this nature, but far more moderate in 
degree that the entablature of the old Parthenon 
re-appears as that of Iotinus. The triglyph 
becomes much broader. The lighter and taller 
looking triglyph of the older design would cer. 
tainly have had an effect very glaringly out of 
harmony with the general heavy proportions, bat 
of the metope was apparently » 
fixed rule and the contraction of space for the 
triglyph was @ necessary conseq 
by operation of this rule that the flank triglyphs 
were broader, as more space was allowed by the 
wider colamniation. 

Other distributions were open to the arbitra- 
ment of taste and judgment. We observe that 
Ictinus reduced the thickness, — measured 
vertically,—of the guttz tablet, and approxi. 
mated it to that of the architrave band, which 
he also reduced; the same treatment awaited 
the abacus of the triglyph moderately, and 
more decidedly of the mutules and the lower 
division of the cornice, and the projection of the 
guattes, which are also simplified in profile. By 
these adjustments the lower mouldings of the 
cornice contrasted more decisively with the 
adjacent crowning members of triglyph and 
metope, and at the same time favoured the pre- 
dominance and enbanced the expression of the 
broad vertical face of the cornice between the 
upper and lower drip moulding. Professor 
Strack takes a very different view of the good 
sense and good taste of these changes. After 
passing [them in review in detail, but only con- 
sidering each as a detached detail, “ it thas be- 
comes evident,” he says, “that the architectonic 
members of the earlier building were designed 
with more decision and distinctness, that they 
had a more characteristic impress, and that the 
Parthenon of Pericles was by no means a higher 
development of the Doric style, but even exbibits 
a weakening of individual forms.”—Arch. Zeity., 
1859, p. 245, This is a jadgment which exem- 
plifies expressively an essential conflict of 
Tentonic and Hellenic sensibility to refinement. 
Very different, indeed, is our own conclusion, 
after carrying through the same comparison, 
and having regard also to the relation of the 
Parthenon of Pericles to other Doric buildings 
that can be bronght within a century of its date 
either way. Such a review enhances our sense 
of the marvellous outburst of genius in the age 
of Pericles by making it evident by how 
astonishing a bound it was that architecture 
leaped at once from the empirical, and the ten- 
tative, and the timid, to the accomplishment of 
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ON THE USE OF SLATE-PENCIL IN 
CARVING MARBLE. 


As no notice seems ever to have appeared of 
the use of slate- as an aid and guide in the 
progress of wor a statue in marble, a few 
words on this subject may be of service. 

Its usefulness arises from the fact that the 
tint of lines and shading made with it on the 
marble bears extremely close resemblance to that 
of the shadows prodaced by actual cuttings ; 
thas, by this means, enabling the sculptor to see 
the effect of what poe gp todo. Ina this 
fashion, tentatively, the slate-pencil he can 
sketch on his marble in progress the further 
forms and refinements he would introduce, which 
afterwards he can carry out, as far as he ap- 
proves, by following them in actual execution, 


thereby escaping the peril of a too free use of his | this 


chisel in the firat instance. 

In an oil-painting, if an error be made, the 
colour may be altered or removed, and the requi- 
site variation introduced; but marble once cat 
away cannot be restored, and the deficiency 
admits of no satisfactory remedy. Therefore, 
any method which will enable the sculptor to 
escape this danger by affording him the oppor- 
tunity of previously testing the effect of what he 
proposes, without actually cutting it in, may 
well be thought worthy of consideration. 

The forcible markings of lead-pencil or black 
chalk, which are so much more powerful than 
the shadows of marble, and different in tone, while 
they are appropriately used by the master- 
sculptor to indicate to his workmen distinctly 
on the marble what he wants done, are, on that 
very account, unsuitable to imitate and test the 
effect of proposed cattings. Also the markings 
made with these materials are more permanent 
than those of slate-pencil, and thus also perhaps 
more fittiog for the direction of assistants. But, 
on the other hand, when the service sought ie 
tentative, then even the easy brushing away of 
the slate-pencil marks is convenient as they 
thus may be the more readily altered until the 
effect desired is obtained. This quality, com. 
bined with the special and far more important 
advantage of the tint of slate-pencil on marble 
8) exaetly counterfeiting its shadows, may well 
recommend it to the sculptor in making pre- 
liminary tests of the further details he seeks to 
introduce in his work when it has come into his 
own hands from those of his assistants. 

It may be assumed that every sculptor who 
is possessed by a true devotion to his art will, 
in degree at least, work on his own marble 
statue,—at any rate, towards its completion. 
In some cases, indeed, if he be an enthusiast, he 
may take up his chisel at an earlier stage, to 
shape out his work from the block without 
direct reference to any previous model, as seems 
to have beer the occasional practice of Michel- 
angelo. This, however, may well be rare in 
this age, in which portraiture forms the staple 
of employment; to which branch, as accurate 
resemblance is the chief aim sought, this method 
13 not applicable. It is in poetic and epic sculp- 
ture rather that this somewhat hazardous mode 
of independent carving may occasionally be 
adopted, which offers an example in which the 
tentative use of slate- becomes of marked 
advantage. It pioneers and denotes the way 
for the chisel to advance, and acts like a cautious 
guide to avert a possible catastrophe ; asa heed- 
lesa, ill-considered, or impatient stroke with the 
hammer and chisel may at any time during the 
progress of @ statue sadly prejudice its future. 
_ Even, however, when a work- 
ing model has been prepared, it has been 
carefully pointed into the marble, and the statue 
has been daly and correctly forwarded by the 
sculptor’s assistants, much remains to be done 
when the scul himself takes it in hand. At 
this stage there may be many parts to modify 
and complete; and in effecting this, peril may 
bs avoided and accuracy gained, by means 
the above described tentative employment of 
the slate-pencil. With this in hand, it is evident 
that each proposed touch of form and character 
~. ve erelly tented over anf. omer again with 

1y Variations suggest themselves, and 
with the utmost f before the chisel 
Comes in to fix it for ever. 

There is another respect in which the gentle 
Brey of the slate-pencil, in counterfeiting so 
closely the tender quality of the delicate shadows 
of the beat may be of great 
practical advantage. This is quite distinct from 
that which has been described above, inasmuch 
48, instead of being of what may 


be about to be done, ib what has 





already been done, by more clearly displayi 
the state the work has already ptm 4 ae 
some of its obscurer parts, and thus affording 
guidance to their further completion, as follows. 
_ In the essential sinkings and deep cuttings 
in @ marble statue,—as, for instance, in the 
openings of the mouth and nostrils,—in conse- 
quence of the semi-transparent quality of the 
material, the exact distance to which the work- 
ing has penetrated, and the precise shape of the 
orifice which the tool has fashioned, may not 
probably be clearly distinguishable. Neverthe- 
less, to anable the working of these parts to 
proceed {safely, these joints should be clearly 
ascertained, Thus at this stage a very finely- 
pointed slate-pencil comes in with its useful aid. 
Held between the fingers freely and lightly, if 
its point be directed to explore about, and by 
means be rubbed gently around the interior 
of the orifice, it gauges and makes out, and 
marks and elucidates ite form with distinctness, 
showing clearly thereby how much or how little 
has been done, and brings to light any irregu- 
larity and imperfection that may exist in it. 
This insight having been thus obtained, the tool 
enters again, and corrects these aberrations, and 
proceeds with the form a little further, having 
in its course worked away all the slate-pencil 
marks. And thus, in continuation, may the 
slate-pencil and the tool alternately work bene- 
ficially in such orifices and sinkings in the 
marble, until at last the markings of the slate. 
pencil show that their due shape has been 
completed. 

No use of candle, or lamp, or gas, or inclining 
of the figure so as to catch the light of day 
from beneath, although all these methods are 
applicable and useful en occasion, is so safe in 
finishing these apertures as the above mode, as 
it presents the effect of the completed form in 
that light and in those views in which the statue 
is to be eventually contemplated, and this in the 
simplest manner. 

It may be further remarked, in reference 
generally to the art of carving statuesin marble, 
that one of the chief considerations to be held 
in view is the keeping of the work as broad as 
possible in treatment and effect throughout all 
its periods of advancement. More especially is 
this of importance in the earlier stages of its 
workmanship, so that the sinkings and cuttings 
should be kept delicate, so as not to compromise 
or fetter the afterwork, leaving the forcible 
touches and deep shadows to the last. 

In accordance with this priaciple, and with 
the aid of the slate-pencil, the nostrils and the 
openings of the mouth and of the ears may be 
marked in at first wholly without cutting them 
in with the chisel, or hollowing them out at all 
in the first instance ; and a trial in defining them 
and putting their shadows in with slate-pencil 
will show at once how closely it is capable of 
imitating and producing on a comparatively 
plain surface the effect of the forms and shadows 
which are contemplated. The same considera- 
tion applies to the delicate but compromising 
lines which define the wings of the nose against 
the cheek, and those around the eyes, on which so 
much depends their expression ; alsothe temporary 
putting in of the irides and pupils of the eyes 
with slate-pencil may be found an assistance in 
illustrating the due form and size of the eyes, 
in comparing them with nature, and in guiding 
their completion, although no actual indication 
and piercing in of these irides and sights in the 
marble itself be contemplated by the artist, as, 
indeed, not being a treatment of these features 
in harmony with the highest class of sculpture. 

Altogether the safety to the work in hand 
arising from the tentative employment of slate- 
pencil may be the more evident in consequence 
of the dangerous proclivity of some carvers in 
marble towards emphasicing, prematurely, deep 
sinkings and orifices with the impatient yearning 
to produce effect, which, indeed, is a very em- 


of | barrassing “ besetting sin” with those who are 


too confident; and in this respect a more modest 
and patient mode of execution on the part of 
the master sculptor may, while doing the best 
for his work, set a good example to those he 
employs. 

With one more instance of the advantage of 
the use of slate-pencil in the carving of a marble 
statue, these remarks may conclade. This is in 
respect to the definition of the nails of the 
hands and feet. This can, in the first instance, 
be done perfectly, without cutting them in, but 
merely by means of lines carefully drawn with 
a finely-pointed slate-pencil ; leaving the actual 
incision of them with the chisel until nearly the 
last finish. At any period, even when the statue 





is finished, these lines should be treated deli- 
cately, for a too forcible marking ont of the 
nails is contrary to refined beauty. Neverthe- 
less, of course, they should be distinct; but 
until their exact situation is definitely mani. 
fested by means of the completion of the forms 
and lengths of the fingers and toes, it is hazard- 
ous to actually cut them in. In the meantime, 
during the progress of the work, their effect 
may be successfully rendered and supplied by 
means of the above-mentioned fine lines of the 
slate-pencil, leaving to the last stage of finish 
the actual incising of them with the tool, which, 
when their situations are definitely fixed, is but 
the work of a very short time. 

Examples might be given of many other parts 
of the form of a statue, in the working of which 
@ similar preliminary use of the slate-pencil 
might be shown to be of almost equal advantage. 
If, however, the spirit and suggestions of these 
remarks be accepted as just and useful in 
respect to the benefit which may arise from the 
employment of a material for sketching on 
marble, which so closely counterfeits the tint 
of its shadows, those who entertain them will 
apply it according to their own requirements 
and taste, whatever may be the nature of the 
works on which they are employed. 

It may be added that these remarks, as pro- 
bably may be gathered from their nature, are 
not speculative, but the result of actual and 
long practice. 








THE PROTESTANT CEMETERY AT ROME. 


In a few days’ time the quiet . Protestant 
burial-ground of Rome will be the scene of an 
interesting ceremony. In the sympathetic pre- 
sence of Lord Houghton, lover of art and letters, 
the remainsof the late Joseph Severn are to be 
removed and laid beside those of his friend, the 
poet Keats, to his connexion with whom Severn 
owes not alittle of that just respect with which 
his memory is still by many cherished. It is 
exactly sixty years sinee the young poet was 
borne from his house in the Piazza di Spagna to 
his last resting-place, through the streets of the 
classic city he loved so well, along the quiet road 
that leads out of Rome to Ostia by the Porta S. 
Paolo and to the little plot of ground that in 
those days of Papal power had been given 
to the Protestants just inside the walls of 
the Eternal City. Short of a visit like that 
of Lord Spencer, who during a year’s stay in 
Rome devoted his sole attention, without seeing 
even St. Peter's or the Coliseum, to the search 
after the original edition of Martial of 1473,— 
rare bibliographical gem,—with which, when 
found, he immediately posted back home in joy ; 
short of a visit like that of the late Sir William 
Jackson, the great railway contractor, who, 
arriving in Rome for the first time late at night, 
obtained a business interview with Cardinal 
Antonelli, and left Rome early the following 
morning ; short, again, of a visit to Italy in the 
modern tourist style,—Rome in so many days 
according to the tariff,— we can scarcely 
imagine any English visitor to the banks of the 
Tiber neglecting to pass at least outside the 
little Protestant cemetery. 

It is under the shadow of the city walls, 
guarded by tall stately cypresses, and the pyramid 
of Caius Cestius, at the foot almost of Monte 
Testaccio, and within but a few yards of the 
Porta San Paolo, on the road leading out to the 
interesting basilica of San Paolo, “outside the 
walls,” familiar as much to those who have 
never, as it is to those who have often, visited 
Italy. Here in this little plot of ground 
have been laid within this century not a few 
of the English exiles from home who formed in 
the Rome of a generation ago the pleasant 
English colony. With Keats lies Shelley, and 
with them the son of Goethe, and with these true 
gentle artista lies John Gibson, so long the 
eentre of that society of English artists which met 
at the Caffé Greco and the now defanct “ Lepri,” 
which, before Rome became the capital of united 
Italy, when tramways and daily journals were 
unknown, carried out the romantic ideal of 
existence in the city of the Cwsarg and the 
popes, of Raffaclle’s and Michelangelo's tri- 
amphs. Then, there was no Protestant church 
within Rome; as many will remember, it was 
outside the Porta del Popolo, Times are some- 
what changed when, of the late Mr. Street’s 
Protestant churches in Rome, one was long since 
opened, and tbe other is slowly advancing to 
completion. Those were the days when, in the 
stay of the stranger in Rome, not as in the 





present and hurried visit, it became a pious duty 
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to spend at least an afternoon in the quiet 
burial. -ground near Monte Testaccio, whose 
name, in spite of the actual insignificance of 
the artificial hillock,—Primrose-hill is a Mont 
Blanc to -Monte Testaccio,—has always pos- 
gessed with the stranger in Rome a peculiar 
fascination; and when the pleasant drive was 
recom mended,—all is vanity in Rome without a 
carriage, said, 200 years ago, Cardinal Borromeo, 
—there was alwaysample to repay the pleasant 
afternoon spent: passing, for sare, the Forum 
(not then excavated, as it is now) and the 
Coliseum (not scraped of its verdure, nor dug 
down as now), and tarning off by the Palace of 
the Casars and the Arch of Constantine, down 
the Via di 8. Gregorio (was it not ?), and the 
dusty, sarrow road to the Porta San Paolo. 
There, a little to the right of the gate, was to be 
found the custodian of the cemetery, who showed 
visitors over the ground, as he still does, of 
course. : 

There will be many visitors on the occasion 
we have alluded to, and which has led us into 
this brief reminiscence. 








THE HILL FORESTS OF FRANCE. 


Tx: protection of forests in France, and 
especially those that flourish on the slopes of the 
mountain ranges, is a question to which much 
attention has been paid of late years; and it is 
one of so much importance to the country in 
several ways, that a short resumé of what has 
been written and done concerning it may prove 
of some interest to the readers of the Builder. 
Apart from the loss to the State caused by 
the want of supervision of the timber, a much 
greater element of danger has been notoriously 
on the increase, arising chiefly from this neglect, 
viz., the danger of floods and inundations. 
These act inthree ways :—First, by a large body 
of water accumulating with great rapidity ata 
given point; second, the force with which this 
water descends, tearing up the soil and carrying 
all before it ; and third, the enormous amount of 
débris which is thas brought down into the 
plain, carrying destraction to life and limb, and 
ruining the land which has been thus visited. 
In the aggregate, the damage caused by these 
mountain overflows is exceedingly heavy, and 
there can be no doubt but that its increase may 
be directly traced to the decreasing care that 
has been taken of the forests. The Senate has 
recognised the gravity of the fact, and has in 
the last two budgets voted a supplementary 
grant of a million francs witha view to inquiring 
into and remedyiog the evil. The first who 
called attention to the increasing destructive- 
ness of floods in the hill districts was an engineer 
of the name of Surell, who in 1842 wrote a 
book called “L’Etude sar les Torrents des 
Hautes Alpes.” In this he pointed out very 
forcibly that the mountain soil depended for its 
existence on the surface being more or less 
clothed with vegetation. Legislation, however, 
was not attracted to this direction until 1864, 
when two laws were passed with the special aim 
of mountain forest conservation. There is no 
doubt but that the earlier inhabitants of France 
were duly alive to the importance of their woods 
and forests, although, perhaps, for reasons which 
do not exist nowadays, such as the sacred cha- 
racter of the woods and groves which cha- 
racterised the land of Old Gaul. In the time of 
Philip Augustus, Francis I., and Charles IX, 
much attention was paid to them, the value of 
the timber being the great incentive; while 
during the reign of Henry IV. and Louis XIV., 
the whole forest system was carefally revised 
and made the subject of a complete code. After 
the Revolution, the forests were so neglected 
that, large as they were, they would soon have 
disappeared altegether, had not their alarming 
condition opened the eyes of the authorities. The 
Nancy School of Forestry was established in 
1824, and a new code of forest laws passed in 1827, 
which has been successively followed by the 
laws of 1860 and 1864, dealing more particularly 
with the re-wooding of districts in which the 
timber was disappearing. The present forest 
Jand of France (including Corsica) occupies 
about twenty-two million acres, or a sixth of the 
whole French area, not counting Algeria or the 
colonies. But a very considerable portion of 
this forest surface exists only in maps, and the 
consequence of the decay of the woods is ob- 
servable in two ways,—one, the increase of, and 
annual cost caused by inundations ; the second 
the constantly increasing import of timber 
ou the part of France, who ought by good 


own resources. 


country of the centre and the south. Hi 


they chose. 


and forests. 


they were the seats of large forests. 


A diligent inquirer into theseold documents and 
surveys, a M. de Ribbe, states that a comparison 
of the cadastral surveys of the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries shows that Haute Provence 
has lost half her cultivated soil, justifying the 
old saying that she has neither land nor inha- 
bitants. M. Surell, too, tells us that the inha- 
bitants of the village of Lautaret were obliged, 
for want of wood, to burn dried cow-dung, and 
that before long the houses, clothes, and people 
were so disagreeably fainted, that the village 
became deserted. It is not only the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mountains, moreover, in 
There is a note- 
worthy increase of late years in the floods of the 
large, navigable rivers, such as the Garonne, 
Adar, Tarn, and many others, and these floods 
are greatly inflaenced by the causes which have 
been mentioned. A forest acts both mechanically 
and hydrographbically ; ia the former case, by pre- 
venting any large body of water from collecting, 
aud acting as a sort of permanent flood-gate; in 
the latter, by the trees themselves absorbing and 
exhaling a great quantity of moisture. By 
destroying the forests, the whole drainage of 
the mountain side is altered, and, in fact, 
destroyed also, with the disagreeable result that 
it pours down in unbroken volume and with un- 
checked speed to run riot in the plain. In point 
of fact, the question, in a country like France, 
is a very large one, and no expense ought to be 
spared to neatralise the evils of long years of 
The hill ranges should be carefully 
planted with well-considered zones ; particular 
attention should be paid to the banks of the 
torrents, and more especially the recent ones ; 
while, where necessary, extra protection should 
be given in the shape of walling, fascines, 


which these dangers are felt. 


neglect. 


palisades, and other engineering devices. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


It is @ significant and not altogether a re- 
assuring fact that the sixty-third anniversary of 


the Institation of Civil Engineers should be dis- 


tinguished by an address of which the subject 
is almost wholly military; and not only so, but 


rather devoted tothe studies of the artillerist 
than to those of the military engineer. Not 
that we are in any way disposed to cavil at the 
luminons, judicious, and patriotic address of 
Sir W. G. Armstrong. On the contrary, we 
consider it a contribution of no little value to the 
higher education of the day. We rejoice to see 
the chair of Telford occupied by one who has 
done so much in the service of his fellow men 
as the present President of the Institution, 
and we are sure that had Sir William been 
induced to devote the occasion to the customary 
review of the ordinary field of labour of the 
civil engineer, both the Institution and the 
public would have been the losers. None the 
less is it noteworthy that, thirty years after the 
opening of that series of international exhibi-. 





tions which were to usher in ar era of unbroken 


right to be able to supply herself from her 
— The iin the fir and oak 
wood imported from Scandinavia and America 
into France amounts to 220 millions of francs. 
The districts in which the greatest amount of 
mischief has been observed is in the mountainous 

































































documents frequently make mention of forests 
clothing different ranges, which at present have 
disappeared, although their former growth is 
made evident by the remains of the timber of 
large trees buried in bogs or washed out of the 
water-courses. In the Pyrenees, in particular, 
such waste and want of care was shown, that 
whole commanes have been obliged to migrate 
in consequence of not being able to obtain any 
fuel; and one of the chief reasons to which this 
destruction was attributed was the increase of 
pastare land for the flocks and herds, who were 
turned loose and allowed to commit what havoc 
In all these southern forests, laws 
existed, but there was no one to see them 
enforced ; but, in the north, the seignorial right 
was more jealously guarded, and the good results 
are seen in the better preservation of the woods 
It is, then, in the Alpine and 
Pyrenees chains, that the lamentable results are 
so conspicuous, and there can be no doubt as to 
the cause. Physical observers in these regions 
have noticed that those torrents which are 
plainly most recent in their formation are to 
be found in those districts which show, from 
physical as well as documentary evidence, that 


peace, the talk of the president of an institution 
which, in its objects as well as its name, ig 
essentially civil, should be of forts and war. 
ships, and shields and guns. 
RL ae 
ir W. on the 
amelioration of the material world is the Soblest 
object of our science; and if men and nations 
ceased to be bellicose and rapacious, such would 
naturally be the direction which all engineer; 
practice would take.” But at no previous time 
have there been instances of more unprovoked or 
more destructive wars, regard being paid to 
their duration, than have raged in each henj. 
sphere since the erection of the Orystal Palace, 
“ War indemnities have degenerated into mere 
exactions proportioned to the wealth of the 
vanquished, and England, being the richest of 
nations, offers the highest premium for success. 
fal attack.” No country is so vulnerable, if not 
directly at her heart, yet in the endless rami{. 
cations of her territorial, maritime, and commer. 
cial organisation. We carry on more than half 
the carrying trade of the world. “ We have 
seen what ravages a single armed ship can 
inflict upon @ mercantile navy incomparably 
smaller than our own; and in our case it is not 
only property, but indispensable food that is at 
stake. We have the stern fact before us that 
national defence is in our case peculiarly a 
necessity.” And those men will do good service 
to the country who endeavonr, like Sir William 
Armstrong, to awaken those who hug themselves 
in a fool’s paradise by an authoritative statement 
of the controlling facts of our national need, 
our national danger, and our national duty. 








CONDITIONS IN CONTRACTS. 
THE NEW VESTRY OFFICES FOR WESTMINSTER. 


A PaRaGRAPH has appeared in some of the 
daily papers imputing to the Central Associa- 
tion of Master Builders an attempt to coerce 
builders from tendering for the erection of the 
new vestry offices for the parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster. Some 
few months_ago the Vestry accepted the lowest 
of a number of tenders which had been sub. 
mitted to them for the erection of the offices, 
but subsequently the builder tendering refused 
to sign the contract on the ground that he and 
the Master Builders’ Association objected, 
amongst other things, to the terms upon which 
payment was to be made according to the 
stipulations contained in the notice inviting 
tenders. The Vestry having advertised for new 
tenders, a letter, headed by a copy of the 
advertisement as it appeared in the Builder of 
the 3lst of December last, was sent out by the 
Association, calling the attention of all the 
members of that Association to the circum- 
stance that the clauses eh 2 eae 
on were opposed to those ly adopted. 

We oan before us a copy of the letter 
referred to. There is not @ word in it to war- 
rant ite being styled “ an attempt at coercion.” 
The following statement of facts in regard 
to the matter has been farnished to us by 
Mr. Henshaw, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion :-- 


‘‘On the 26th of September last, the Vestry 
received tenders varying from about 24,500/. to 
21,1371. for the erection of new parochial offices. 
In the preliminaries it was there provided,—‘ The 

eneral conditions will be those adopted by the 

nstitute of British Architects and Builders’ Associa- 
tions.’ The solicitor to the Vestry seemed to be 
unaware of this preliminary, and p a form 
of contract which the accepted builder refused to 
sign, as being unjust and ma wmgene and contrary to 
the above-named conditions. very long and 
tedious correspondence ensued between the re 
spective solicitors, and at last the Vestry, getting 
tired of waiting, decided to go to a new public com- 
petition. They have, it is true, received sixteen ten- 
ders from country and other builders of a rather 
wild description, varying from 29,8000. to 21,350/., 
which latter is from an Edinbugh firm (McGregor & 
Co.), who are building the new hotel in Victoria 
street, for the Army and Navy Company. As re- 
ee result is that there has been 4 
oss of about four months’ time and a slight advance 
of 200/. in the lowest tenders, and a Scotch builder 
will be employed instead of a London builder. ‘The 
contract now required by the V differs widely 
from that put forward in the first p which cir- 
cumstance is a complete justification of the opposition 
made to it by the London builders. The Master 
Builders’ Association thought it right to call the 
attention of their members to the circumstance; 
but the statement that any attempt at coercion was 
made is as silly as untrue. 
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DRY WALLS. 


Dr. Max VON PETrENKOFER, in a lecture 
delivered on March 23, 1872, before the Albert. 
verein at Dresden, on the examination of the 
dryness of walls, said :—* Hitherto the decision 
of experts, without regard to the, age of the 
building, has been dependent for the Breater 
part upon the so-called ‘practical eye, conse- 
quently upon subjective ju , there being 
no sharp distinctions. It is well known what is 
the value of the optical demonstration of the 
dampness of wet spots; everything may appear 
dry and be still very damp. Feeling walls with 
the hand, whether the touch conveys a sense of 
cold or warmth, is also only a very arbitrary 
estimate, as much as knockiog walls with a key 
or a small hammer. .... The only safe means 
would be to ascertain what quantities of water 
are commucicated within a stated period in 
various rooms to air not yet saturated with 
vapour.” 

This is the theme upon which Herr Carlo Boog 
proceeds to base a very able and thoroughly 
practical paper which appears in the Wochen- 
schrift of the Association of Austrian Engineers 
and Architects. Herr Boog says that, although, 
since that lecture was delivered by Pettenkofer, 
almost a decade has passed, hygiene as an in- 
dependent science has taken deep root, and the 
axioms above quoted have become the common 
property of all bodies to whom the care of the 
public health has been confided, it might have 
been thought that at present the examination of 
the inhabitableness of new houses would proceed 
exclusively on scientific grounds, and that “ arbi- 
trary subjective jadgment” would by this time 
have become a stage which we had fortunately 
surmounted. Bat this is not so. Notwith- 
standing that we write 1881, at Vienna and 
throughout the provinces of the Austrian Em. 
pire, the grant of the official certificate for new 
houses and the examination of freshly-built 
walls with regard to their dryness still proceed 
upon the principle of the “practical eye” of 
sanitary authorities. In the most favourable 
case, any key at hand forms the only “ scientific,” 
but at once harmless and useless, instrument for 
tapping at the walls on the occasion of the 
official inspection. The present mode of giving 
certificates for new houses, without any cri- 
terion that will bear the test, must be described 
as absolutely unpardonable, and is tobe severely 
blamed, because new buildings are annually 
passed as fit for habitation the use of which is 
highly injarious to health, on account of the 
latent dampness which they contain. Of course, 
in no statistics of sickness will be found such cases 
of illness, for although the inhabitants of a new 
house are subsequently striken down by disease, 
the causes of which mast doubtlessly be sought 
in the insufficient dryness of new walls, the 
pry a of pn dwelling must not be the cause 
of sickness, » apparently, for a very 
reason, because the house io question rg 
nounced by official experts as dry and fit for 
habitation. No one will pose those ex- 
perts to be possessed of so much self-denial as 
to expect & spontaneous disavowal of a certificate 
once given, 

We will not stay to examine how much of the 
Censure pronounced above deserves to be applied 
beyond the frontiers of the Austrian empire, 
and much nearer home, but will proceed at 
once to the consideration of what might be done 
in the direction by scientific means. We cannot 
believe that, in our days, there could be a want 
of suitable expedients establishing the degree 
of dryness of a new wall with scientific exact- 
ness, no more than that we should like to be 
responsible for the sufficient reliability of any 

practical eye,” however trained. Bat let us 
come to the point. Let us turn away from 
matters as they are now, and try to demonstrate 
how they might be under a better safeguarding 
of the public interest. We do not peepee, by 
any means, to advance novelties, for in that case 
the continuance of the practice of the present day 
would be as good as confirmed. We confine 
ourselves to point out how, elsewhere, for many 
years, this examination of the hygrometric state 
> pict a ee a no small importance 

ye eaitation, been practised with punc- 
tilious care and by the aid of highly reliable 
instruments, 

As Pettenkofer remarked, a safe estimate of 
the inhabitableness of newly-erected dwellings 
tne Suly be formed by accurately measuring 
the quantities of water which are given off 
within @ prescribed time in different rooms to 
4n atmosphere not yet saturated with vapour. 





Various practical methods of investigation have 
actually been defined, with due regard to the 
above proposition. We desire to draw special 
attention to such an experimental method, which 
is practised at the present time by the sani 
anthorities of most Italian cities, and which has 
been successfully followed by the municipality 
of Rome for about fifteen years. This investi- 
gation was proposed at the time by Professor 
Ratti, of that city, its principle consisting in 
shatting off the air in the room to be examined 
for twenty-four hours, in order afterwards to 
determine its hygrometric state.* For this pur- 
pose,— if the house to be examined is finished so 
far as to be ready for ocoupation,—fine dry 
days are chosen, and, if possible, those on which 
northerly winds prevail. The several dwellings 
are shut off room by room, and as perfectly as 
possible from the outside air. After twenty-four 
(or, better still, forty-eight) hours, the air is 
examined, care being taken to close the several 
doors as quickly as possible after entrance in a 
room, in order to hinder a change of the state 
of the shut-off atmosphere by the outer air. 
_ The examination of each separate room by 
itself takes place with a steady regard of the 
fact that in each its own shut-off air should be 
preserved unchanged. After obtaining the 
hygrometric state, or determining the propor- 
tional number of saturation of the air of the 
several roome, there remains to ascertain what 
is the proportional number which prohibits 
occupation of a room. The determination of 
this proportional number was the principal 
difficulty which opposed itself to the practical 
adoption of the method of examination proposed 
by Professor Ratti, and very numerous experi- 
ments were required to fix it. By continually 
and repeatedly comparing air shut off in very old 
and undoubtedly dry rooms with such as had 
been examined in obviously damp spaces, Ratti 
came to the conclusion that, if the quantity 075 
resulted as the hygrometric proportional num- 
ber of an atmosphere, the space giving such an 
aggregate must be declared uninhabitable, and 
the certificate of occupation refused, because 
the walls have not yet been sufficiently dried.¢ 
It will not appear quite superfluous, before con- 
tinuing our investigation, to remind our readers 
of the meaning of the hygrometric proportional 
number. A volume of air may contain, at a 
certain temperature, various quantities by weight 
of vapour, but which do not exceed a certain 
limit; if the air contains the maximum of 
vapour which it is possible to absorb at a given 
temperature, it is said to be saturated, this 
maximum weight of vapour varying according 
to the temperature of the air.t 

From the above it will be seen that by the 
hygrometric proportional number is understood 
the proportion of that quantity of vapour which 
is actually contained in a given volume of air at 
@ given temperature to that maximum quantity 
of vapour which would saturate the same volame 
of air at the same temperature. As now, at an 
equality of temperature and volume‘ respec- 
tively, the quantity of vapour shut off in a space 
is exactly proportional to the tension of the 
vapour, the expression of quantity or of weight 
in the above hygrometric proportion is replaced 
by that of tension. If s is the tension of the 
vapour contained in a space, and S the tension 
of the vapour which would saturate the same 
air-space at the same temperature, the hygro- 
metric proportional number represents itself by 


x ie, a8 quotients of the tension s of the 
vapour really present in the air, by the maxi- 


® The data which follow are taken from a paper by 
Marco Ceselli, published in the “ Proceedings” of the 
Association of Engineers and Architects of Rome, Jane 3, 


880. 
‘ + In how many cases such a certificate would have to 


be witbheld in London, ifa like examination were made 
compulsory here, we need not stay to inquire.—Eb. 

¢ A cubic médtre of atmospheric air contains, in a state 
of saturation at various temperatures, the following 
quantities, by weight, of vapour :— 

Temperature. Vapour. Temperature. Vapour. 








egrees. Grammes, Degrees, Grammes, 

. x 5°66 16 14°97 

1 6°00 17 15°84 

2 6:42 18 16°76 

3 6°34 19 17°75 

4 7:32 20 18°17 

5 7.77 21 19 82 

6 8°25 22 20°01 

7 8°79 23 22°09 

8 9°30 24 23°38 

9 9 86 25 24°61 

10 10 57 26 25°96 

ll 11°18 27 27°38 

12 11°83 28 28°81 

13 12°67 29 30°35 

14 13°33 39 31-93 
15 14°17 


mum tension S corresponding to the saturation 
of the same quantity of air.* For the determi- 
nation of the hygrometric proportional quantity 


8 
B hygrometers are used, which, as is well 


known, may be distinguished as chemically act- 
ing, absorption, and condensation hygrometers. 
Here, however, only the condensation hygro- 
meter is to be referred to, which has proved 
itself in practice the most suitable instrument 
for these purposes, and more especially that of 
Regnault, which has been simplified to a very 
convenient handiness,—which may, in fact, be 
called a pocket instrument,—and which gives 
the desired result in a few minutes. 

A given constant quantity of vapour which 
does not saturate a volume of air at a certain 
temperature would effect saturation only at a 
lowering of the temperature; and if the tem- 
perature were to be lowered still more, water 
would be precipitated in the form of extremely 
fine drops (dew). This may be observed, for 
example, in summer, in cellars, in which warm 
air entering from without is at once ccoled, and 
gives off its water on the walls. The condensa- 
tion hygrometer is based on this principle. If 
we take a vessel of brightly polished silver filled 
with water, to which small pieces of ice are 
slowly added, a point will finally be attained at 
which the outer surface will be covered with a 
film, a sign that the air surrounding the vessel 
has been cooled so far as to become saturated 
with moisture. If we plunge a thermometer 
into the vessel, and observe the degree at which 
the moist film begins to form on the surface of 
the metal, it will be found to be the temperature 
at which the air of the space in question would 
be saturated from the amount of vapour con- 
tained in it. Regnault’s table, in which the 
tension of vapour at each degree of temperature 








is given which will saturate the air, enables us 
also to determine the tension of vapour present 
in the air to be examined, as that tension 
appears to be indicated by the temperature at 
which vapour is precipitated, t.c., forms a film 
on the surface of the metal. If the air at the 
moment of examination had the temperature T, 
determined by means of a thermometer, which 
corresponds to the tensien S, and if s is in the 
tension of the vapour actually present in the 
air, which is indirectly determined by the forma- 
tion of dew on the polished surface of the metal 
vessel mentioned, the hygrometric proportional 


number = is actually determined. 
Ss 


The simplified hygrometer of Regnault con- 
sista of a cylindrical thimble-shaped vessel of 
very thin silver, the outer surface of which is 
brightly polished. It measures about 8 centi- 
métres in length, 3 centimétres in diameter, and 
is closed by a cork provided with three openings. 
The centre hole eserves for the reception of a 
thermometer, while the two outside openings 
are provided with right-angled knee-pipes of 
glass, one of which reaches with its vertical 
shank just below the cork, and has the horizontal 
shankopen. The other glass pipe reaches with 
one shank to the bottom of the vessel, the other 
being provided with a caoutchouc pipe, about a 
métre long, and ending in a mouthpiece. This 
simple instrament is mounted on a light stand. 
If the hygrometric state of a room is to be 
examined, the instrument is placed in the centre 
of it, filled two parts with sulphuric ether, and 
then closed with the cork. Sulphuric ether is 
used instead of ice in cooling the vessel, 
slower or quicker volatilisation of the ether 
being produced by blowing into the caoutchouc 
pipe, its evaporation being accompanied, as 
is well known, by a lowering of the tem- 
perature, which is continued until dew forms 
on the outside surface of the vessel. The 
mouthpiece is kept at some distance from the 
instrument by the caoutchouc pipe in order to 
prevent a possible formation of film on the 
polished surface by the breath of the operator. 
The vertical glass shank of this pipe reaches to 





* According to Regnault,the maximum tensions § of 
vapour in mercurial millimétres are at the various tem- 
peratares T (in degrees Centigrade) as follows :— 








e|.8 }e} wf et & Ft s 
ee | | | | —— _ 

0 4620 | 8574 | 18| 15°36 | 27 | 26°50 
1 496) || 10| 9165 | 19| 1637 | 28) 28°10 
2 5302 || 11! 9792 | 20] 17:39 | 29) 29°78 
3 | 5687 | 12 | 10°46 | 21| 1349 | 30] 31-56 
4 6097 || 13| 116 | 22] 1966 31 | 33-41 
5 | 6534 | 14) 1192 | 23] 20°80 | $2) 35°36 
6 | 6998 | 15) 1270 | 24) 33°8 | 33) 37-41 | 
7 | 7402 || 16) 1364 | 25) 2355 | 34] 39°56 | 
8 | 8 17 | 17| 1643 | 26) 2609 | 85) 41°63 
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the bottom of the vessel, so as to impart a] 
uniform temperature to the liquid by the air 
blown in in all directions. The other knee pipe, 
open at its upper end, serves for the escape of 
the ether gas forming. 

The temperature at which the formation of 
dew takes place is a trifle lower than that (¢) of 
saturation. If at the moment of formation of 
dew the blowing in of air is stopped, the mer- 
cury in the thermometer will gradually rise and 
the dew disappear on a certain degree of tem- 
perature being reached, the surface of the vessel 
assuming its former brightness. The tempera- 
ture at which the dew disappears is a trifle 
higher than that (¢) of saturation. The 
exact saturation temperature (¢) must con- 
sequently be songht in the average between 
the two temperatures at which dew forms and 
at which it disappears. If we find, for instance, 
ina room to be examined, and in which the air 
has been shut off for twenty-four hours, that the 
saturation temperature is 22°, while on another 
thermometer we read the temperature of the 
whole room as 25°, we have, according to Re- 
gnault’s table, for those temperatures (/ and T) 
the tensions 19°66 and 23:55 respectively, and 
from them the hygrometric proportional number 
of 1966 : 23°55 = 0-847, consequently much 
higher than the limit (0°75) above indicated, and 
thus in this case the room would have to be 
declared absolutely uninhabitable. 

Signor Ceselli, who took an active part in the 
many preliminary experiments of Professor 
Ratti, communicates some remarkable facts 
respecting the sensitiveness and reliability of 
this experimental method. In a dwelling the 
several rooms of which had been found per- 
fectly dry, one room, which, on account of its 
southern aspect and of being situate in a free 
corner of the building, onght to have been drier 
than all the others, showed a relatively greater 
humidity than the remaining rooms. For some 
time no explanation could be supplied for this 
contradiction ; but it was at last ascertained that 
afew days prior to the hygrometric examina- 
tion a moulding 10 to 15 centimdtres wide had 
been painted in by a decorator. In another 
similar case the cause of a like contradiction was 
found to be the painting of a walled-up door- 
opening which had been done a few days pre- 
viously. In a third house, not new, but in which 
alterations had been made, the hygrometric 
proportional number of a room in which all the } 
parts were old was, on examination, proved to be 
higher than elsewhere. This greater dampness 
was caused by the closing up of a window not 
long’ before, when a wall a brick thick and 
2 métres square had been put in the opening. 

Another, more superficial, method of examin- 
ing a house as to its state of dryness, but which 
is far more exact than the “ practical eye,” is 
recommended by Dr. Paolo Mantegazza, in his 
hygienic People’s Almanac, a procedure which 
may be well applied where a hygrometer 
cannot readily be obtained. This method is 
based on the property of certain bodies of 
absorbing water contained in the air, and is as 
follows. Five hundred grammes of freshly- 
burnt unslacked lime are pulverised, and placed 
in a plate in the room to be examined for 
twenty-four hours, doors and windows being 
closed. After the lapse of that time the lime is 
weighed again, and if the increase in weight 
should be less rather than more than a gramme, 
the room may be pronounced inhabitable. 
Should, however, the increase of weight amount 
to five grammes or more, the room cannot be 
inhabited without danger. The greater or 
inferior salubrity of the room vacillates be- 
tween the above limits. Ceselli remarks, 
very correctly, that mathematical exactness 
cannot be expected of this method, all the less 
as the weight ought to vary with the cubic 
contents of the room; but with rooms of 
ordinary size it may be very useful in a good 
many cases. 

We are perfectly convinced that to but few 
there is anything new in what we have stated ; 
those technical and sanitary authorities more 
especially to whom is confided the examination 
of the habitableness of new or restored houses 
may think secretly that, as a matter of fact, 
nothing that they did not know before has been 
related above. Why, therefore, 20 much noise ? 
Now, we thought it advisable to draw attention 
to the methods pursued elsewhere, because for- 
merly we had to suppose that our sanitary 
authorities were unaware of the existence of 
more reliable hygrometric methods than those 
preferred by them. Or could they with a clear 


[Jaw. 21, 1889, 





method of examination known to them as better, 
in favour of a mere inspection and tapping of 
mute walla ? vane ‘ 

Considering the haste prevailing in building 
operations at the present day, and the granting 
of the certificate for new houses immediately 
upon their completion,—a certificate, by the bye, 
rarely refused, and even then in @ most ine 
tual manner,—we may fearlessly express it a8 
our opinion that, if a proper examination of the 
degree of dryness of walls, and the rooms which 
they enclose, were made, nearly every new 
dwelling, as it is now handed over to the public 
for habitation, is injurious to health, Why, 
houses are begun in the spring, and receive their 
tenants in August! And this is not only the 
case with private dwellings; even in the case of 
municipal buildings, — schools, for instance, 
where the greatest care ought to be exercised, 
—the same practice very frequently prevails. 
No one will affirm that such buildings could be 
sufficiently dry under any circumstances, unless 
it be his intention to deceive himself. 

Signor Ceselli, whom we have already quoted, 
made the following experiments in 1875. He 
prepared a cube, 0°5 métre each way, of bricks 
and sand-mortar, and a second, of the same 
dimensions, of bricks and Pozzolana cement, 
and tested both under pretty favourable con- 
ditions as to their dryness. The first cube, 
which weighed 23620 kilogrammes, and con- 
tained 41:25 litres or kilogrammes of water, 
required for its perfect desiccation 213 days, or 
seven months. The second cube, for which 
Pozzolana cement was used, weighed originally 
243 kilogrammes, and contained 33°34 litres or 
kilogrammes of water; its perfect drying took 
up 438 days, or 144 months. The cubes were 
placed, isolated, in a basement, and the above 
figures must, therefore, be considerably enlarged 
with regard to extensive and complicated walls, 
which besides, in many places, prevent the 
direet giving-off of their water into the atmo- 
sphere. We do not think that the above par- 
ticulars require further comment. 

Of course, desiccation may be accelerated, 
artificially, by gas and firing; but in most cases 
this is continued only as long as wet spots show 
themselves on the walls, when the “ practical 
eye” permits his dictum of “ habitable” to be 
pronounced. Meanwhile, shortly after, all the 
wooden parts of the building begin to swell, and 
there is not a carpenter or joiner who has not, 
in new houses, had to use plane and chisel very 
freely in order to “ fit” doors, window-frames, 
&c , impregnated with water. And this is not 
done because the rooms have been perfectly 
dried by means of the much praised practice of 
“firing.” But the artificial drying of new walls 
is another subject, with which we do not desire 
to deal. 








NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


Tae condition of business in the building 
trade in the West remains about the same. The 
mild weather greatly facilitates many contracts 
being pushed forward. Many builders have 
plenty of work on hand, and the absence of 
complaints from operatives out of work shows 
that there is nothing like the amount of stagna- 
tion in trade that existed a year or two ago. 
The agitation amongst collieras of the Bristol 
coal-field for an increase of wages also tells of 
an improved condition of things generally. 

At the recent meeting of the Gloncester 
Quarter Sessions, a heavy outlay was resolved on 
for increased accommodation for the lunatics of 
the county. The number of patieuts has, year 
after year, steadily increased, and great diffi- 
culty has been experienced in consequence of 
want of room. The first portions of the new 
asylum have been already proceeded with, and 
are expected to be ready for occupation in 
September next, but this instalment will not do 
more than relieve the present severe 
and will not make provision for futare 
ments. A committee of the Justices, who had 
considered the matter, mentioned in their report 
that the general increase of lunacy was from 
18°67 per 10,000 of the population in 1859 to 
2834 per 10,000 in 1881. They recommended 
that steps be taken for the erection of the whole 
of the central block of the new asylum with its 
dependencies, the two infirmary blocks, and the 
workshop block. This will provide for 300 more 
beds. It is estimated the expenditure for this 
work will be in the next three years 50,0001., 


and the ovtlay will in all probability be spread 
over @ number of years. 





conseience take upon themselves to ignore a 


The Somersetshire Justices have, in Quarter 


Session, voted 1,0001. for additions and improve. 
ments to the of the County Asylum, 

The Gloucester T is about to undergo 
improvement, and amongst other alterations , 
neiTho old Theatre Royal, Bristol, has 

, been com. 
pletely transformed under the hande of the ond 
lessee, Mr. Melville. The internal fittings and 
arrangements have been improved, and the exit 
doors have been enlarged. The ventilation hag 
also been improved. Mr. H. Forge (Bristol) bas 
carried out the alterations, 

Though the effort of some members of the 
Bristol Town Council to bring about an ing i 
as to the possibility of utilising the tidal forc, 
in the locality met with little support, the pro. 
moters, on again bringing the matter forward 
obtained the appointment of a committee, who, 
after inquiry, reported “ it is within the range 
of practicability to convey to Bristol by means 
of recent inventions power obtained by the 
action of the tides.” Many members of the 
Coancil op proceeding further in the 
matter for the present, believing electrical 
science still in a very transitory state, but » 
majority authorised the committee to procure 
the advice of an eminent mechanical engineer 
= to how the thing could be practically se; 

ut. 

The possibilities of electric lighting apparently 
have not affected public confidence in gas shares 
of the Cheltenham Company, for the report of 
a recent sale of ordinary 1001. stock gave the 
prices realised at from 2001. to 2011, 

The Swansea Harbour Trustees have recolved 
to lengthen the Eastern Pier by a further 710 ft. 
or 720 ft. This extension will protect the 
entrance to the recently-opened Prince of 
Wales’s Dock from south-west winds. The 
carrying out of this work will compkte Mr. 
Abernethy’s original design. The pier will be 
of Meme! piles and framework, filled in with 
large blocks of native stone. The scheme is not 
to be contracted for, but carried ont by the 
trustees’ own men. An estimate fixes the cost 
at about 19,0001. The troztees also intend 
setting about the formation of a harbour of 
refuge in Swansea Bay, and te deepen the 
entrance of the channel. They have resolved 
to purchase at once one of the most powerfal 
dredges procurable, and the cost of this has been 
put down at about 20,0001. 

Messrs. Munro & Sons, of Bristol, are engaged 
in laying out, at a cost of 2,0001., the Walton 
Park Estate, near Cleveland. ‘The villas erected 
will be sea-side residences for Bristo] merchants. 

The tender of Mr. A. J. Beaven, of Bristol, 
for 7451., has been accepted for excavations, 
road-msking, &c., in connexion with the pro- 
posed Weston-super-Mare Summer and Winter 
Gardens. The fountains, concert-halls, and 
other buildings will form part of a separate 
contract. 
Tramways are to be introduced to this pro- 
gressing seaside resort (Weston), and the con- 
sent of the Town Commissioners has been given 
to the provisional order of the Weston-super- 
Mare Tramways Company (Limited). 








BUILDING AND DECORATION IN 
VIENNA. 


Attnovcu the latest information respecting 
building and decoration at Vienna bears more 
the character of local gossip, the data to hand 
will not be without interest to the readers of 
the Builder, who hare Seliowel, the poreres : 
building operations ian capital, 

recorded in our pages. The details now furnished, 


besides to the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament, of Justice, University,— 
all subjects well known to our readers,—also 


throw light upon the ventilation and warming 
of the new Town-hall, as well as supply Pe 


»| ticulars respecting the reconstruction the 


propos of the lighting, 
of the Town-ball, it 
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Jan. 21, 1882.] 


Bat to retarn to the Hofburg. It is now 
stated that the Emperor has finally sanctioned 
the plans for the rebuilding and restoration 
respoctively of the Burg, in so far as they 
concern the proposals of the Vienna Board of 
Works (the Stadterweiterangs-Commission), the 
Ministry of the Interior, the Municipality. 
We learn from them that a handsome square, 
the so-called “ Heldenplatz ” (or Heroes’ Square) 
will be considerably intrenched upon, if it 
does not entirely disappear. The projecting 
portion of the Hlofburg, the “ Nase” (Nose), 
containing the Knights’ Hall, is to be demo. 
lished. Its place will be taken by a pavilion. 
like structare, with high roof. Joining on to 
this, and constituting the centre portion of the 
Barg, will be two wings, forming a semicircle, 
along the Kaisergarten and Volksgarten, with 
annexes reaching as far as the Ringstrasse. 
Arcades, with passages for vehicles and foot- 
passengers, will cross the latter. These arcades 
will connect the Burg proper with the already 
existing new Imperial Museums. The portals 
of the arcades will be surmounted by qnuad- 
rigas. The so-called “ Reichskanzlei” (Imperial 
Chancellery) is to be bnilt in accordance with 
the plans of the late Hofbaumeister Fischer 
von Erlach, When once the old Barg Theatre 
has been taken down, to be effected shortly, 
the portal towards the Miehaelerplatz, which 
has at present the appearance of a circular court 
in ruine, may be completed. The reconstrac- 
tion of the Hofburg has given rise to various 
proposals respecting its most immediate sur- 
roundings. 

It has been stated on a former occasion that 
the original plane for the reconstraction of the 
Vienna Hofburg were by Professor Semper. 
These plans received their present form by the 
alterations proposed by Baron Hasenauer, the 
Imperial Architect. These proposals are severely 
criticised on accountof the little provision made 
for the necessities of the growing street traffic. 
The accommodation in this respect was bad 
enough with the old Hofburg; but it is repre- 
sented that it will be much worse now should no 
alteration be made in the plans for the new one. 
It was the Swedish statesman, Oxenstierna, we 
believe, who said that “ countries are governed 
with little understanding.” It might be sug- 
gested as a parallel that cities are planned and 
enlarged “ with little prevision.” There are few 
exceptions to this rale, 











ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


Tue Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace is slowly, though surely, progressing 
towards completeness, althongh no definite date 
ig announced for the formal opening. A large 
number of the exhibits are already in place and 
open to the inspection of visitors, while a great 
deal of work has been done in fixing wires and 
lamps, steamn-engines, and dynamo-electric ma- 
chines, for the illamination of the extensive 
building itself, All thé chief systems will be 
practically tried in this way, space having been 
allotted, for this purpose to, among other firms 
and companies, Messrs. Siemens Bros. & Co., 
M. J. G. Lorrain, M. A. Gravier, Messrs. Strode 
& Co. Messrs, Rowatt & Fyfe, Messrs. R. E. 
Crompton & Co., the Compagnie Générale d’ lec- 
tricité, the British Blectric Company, the 
National Electric Light Company, the Electric 
Light and Power Generator Company, the 
Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Corpora- 
tion, Messrs. Hammond & Co., Mr. A. J. Fyfe, 
M. André, and last, bat not leust, the renowned 
T. A. Edison, the results of whose inventive 
genius, although in the past they were prema- 
turely accepted (if not magnified) by those 
interested in depreciating the value of gas-stock, 
rg but give visitors to the Crystal Palace 
tI 'mpression that we are now within measure- 
2 le distance of a very extensive, if not general, 
* option of eleetric lighting. It was to witness 
© experimental lighting-up of the concert- 
room by Mr, Edison’s incandescent lamps that a 
bumber of electricians and other scientific men, 
Logether with representatives of the press, were 
aurited by Mr. Edward H. Johnson (Mr. Edison's 
oeineer and manager) to run down to the 
Fo he Palace on Tuesday evening last. Mr. 
bn neon, a8 Mr. Edison’s representative in this 
Poe has provided in the basement of the 
alace three engines of 25-horse power 


praes which will drive twelve of Mr. Edison’s 
a mo-machines. Only one of the engines and 
pair of the dynamo.imachines were in action 





for the purpose of illuminating the concert- 
room. Whilst some of the yisitors who had 
arrived early were admiring the effects of the 
illumination, an awkward contretenps happened, 
due, however, in no way to any defect in the 
electrical apparatas. Suddenly, all the pretty 
little incandescent lights, enclosed in small 
glass globes, were extinguished. A visit to 
the basement showed that, by some neglect 
or oversight of the man in charge, the water 
in the boiler of the only engine in use had 
been allowed to get low, and the fusible 
safety-plag had blown ont, thus preventing 
a boiler explosion, but, at the same time, 
bringing the dynamo-machines to a standstill, 
and thas stopping the generation of the electric 
current. Pending the getting up of steam 
again, the gas in the concert-room was lighted, 
and the visitors sat down to a substantial colla- 
tion. By the time justice had been done to this 
(after the lapse’ of rather more than an hour), 
the engine was again got to work, and at asignal 
from Mr. Johnson, the whole of the lamps, up- 
wards of 200 in number, were brilliant with 
light. Between the columns of the gallery and 
across the orchestra the lamps were suspended 
in Continuous strings, festoon fashion, while in 
the centre of the room was hung a glass chan- 
delier, behind whose drops and spangles were 
arranged several more of the little globular 
lamps. The effect of this chandelier was that of 
® mass of diamonds, and Messrs. Defries, Messrs. 
Osler, and other makers of crystal chandeliers 
may be congratulated on the circumstance that 
one of the most agreeable and popular methods 
of electric lighting is likely to be that of which 
we here make mention. The glass presents a 
beautifally brilliant and sparkling appearance, 
while in some measure softening the brightness 
of the light. A good effect was also prodaced 
by another and smaller glass chandelier, the | 
bells or globes of which, somewhat resembling 
lilies in red, blue, and white glass, each enclosed 
one of the incandescent lamps. Very pleasing 
also was the result of the disposition of one of 
the lamps in the midst of an épergne of real 
flowers and ferns. The light was remarkably 
steady, and, though brilliant, was free from 
glare. Experiments made on signals given by 
Mr. Johnson showed that the electric current 
could be turned off from the lamps in sections or 
from the chandeliers separately without affecting 
the remaining sections. Soon after“the engine 
was re-started, the glass globes of some seven or 
eight of the lamps hung around the galleries 
burst, owing, it was stated, to the power of the 
carrent being rather too high, but the only 
effect of these breakages was to extinguish 
the particular lights concerned, without in any 
way, apparently, affecting the other lamps in 
the circuit. As an exhibition of electric lighting 
the experiment was considered a success by all 
who witnessed it. Sir Charles Bright, Colonel 
Gouraud, Mr. M‘George (chairman of the 
Crystal Palace Company), Admiral Inglefield, 
and Mr. Johnson were among the speakers, 
Colonel Gourand making some remarkable 
statements illustrative of the spirit of enter- 
prise which animates Mr. Edison and other 
leading investigators now engaged in seeking 
to perfect the art of lighting by means of 
electricity. 








THE PLEA OF THE CAB-HORSE FOR 
REST INSTEAD OF FOR CRAWLING. 


A pea has been raised on behalf of the over- 
crowded streets of London, the reply to which, 
if there be one, should be forthcoming. With all 
due reserve, the primd facie case is a very strong 
one. The ranks for cabs at the railway stations 
are occupied by vehicles enjoying a certain 
privilege. That the managers of the traffic 
should take this means of ensuring, as far as 
may be, an adequate supply of decent vehicles, 
honest and sober drivers, and horses with four 
legs a-piece, seems, on the first blueh of the case, 
t> be a publicservice. But here lies the hitch. 
When the station cab has taken its fare to his 
destination, nine times out of ten it has to return 
empty; and at the same time, what we will call 
a wild cab, arriving at the departare side of the 
station with a fare, is not allowed to take its tarn 
in the file of empties, but is ordered out of the 
yard to go whithersoever the driver will without 
sither fare or object. Hence a double employ- 
ment of cabs, involving not only double charges 
for the station work, and consequent loss, either 











to the trade or to the public, but also doubly 
cumbering the streets. A writer, evidently 


well at home in the matter, who writes as the 
advocate of the cab-owners, tells us that a cab 
covers 9) square feet of roadway. Assuming 
that there are 2,000 privileged cabs taking fare 
fror stations and retarning empty, and an equal 
number of wild cabs taking fares to stations and 
retarning empty in the opposite direction, 
180,000 square feet of the London streets, or 
one-nineteenth part of the entire carriage-way of 
the City, are thus unnecessarily occupied; the 
line of empty cabs being such as would extend 
from Whitechapel to Shepherd’s-bush, for nearly 
seven miles, the total length of carriage-way in 
the City being 51 miles. 

We can readily conceive that difficulty must 
arise if there be any attempt made to keep up 
& privileged body of vehicles. But the question 
is,— Would it not be more to the public interest 
to abrogate privileges of this kind, and to make 
up for the boon thus given to the trade by a 
more careful inspection of the individual cabs ? 
If each cab that brought a passenger to a rail- 
way station were made to take its turn, waiting 
in the yard until it was required for the arrivals, 
it is clear thav, in the first place, the horses 
would be much benefited by the rest. Secondly, 
@ saving, to the extent indicated, or thereabsuts, 
could be made in the occupation of the streets, 
and one main source of crawling would be done 
away witb. That the cabs when thus on the 
rank should be inspected by a proper officer, 
and not only summarily expelled, but otherwise 
brought to book, if found in a condition unfit for 
public use, would be a natural and valuable 
feature of suchasystem. By this means, we 
conceive, all parties would be benefited. Some 
2001. a day, at the very least, would be saved 
by thecab-owners. Regularity would ba ensured, 
the streets would be to some extent freed from a 
nuisance which it is not easy otherwise to abate ; 
and the hardships of that deserviog and over- 
worked animal,the London cab-horse, would be 
materially diminished. We trust that either 
good reason may be shown against the proposal, 
or that it may receive not only attention but 
practical support, ualess some better mode of 
meeting the avowed evils of the case be forth- 
coming. 








VACANT DISTRICT SURVEYORSHIPS. 
SUGGESTED PROMOTION OF OLD OFFICERS. 


Art the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 13th inst., the Building Act 
Committee brought up a report recommending 
that the district of Wandsworth and Tooting 
Graveney, vacant by the decease of the late 
Mr. A.J. Hiscocks, be divided into two district», 
to be designated “ West Wandsworth” and 
“East Wandsworth and Tooting Graveney,” 
respectively; that the former district do con- 
sist of that portion of the parish of Wandsworth 
which lies to the westward of the London and 
South-Western Railway; that the latter district 
do consist of the remaising portion of the parish 
of Wandsworth to the eastward of the said line 
of railway, together with the parish of Tooting 
Graveney; and that two district surveyors be 
appointed for such districta. These recommen- 
tions were adopted. 

The Committee further recommended that in 
the above cases, and all other vacancies in the 
office of district surveyor, the Board do, before 
issuing advertisements inviting candidates for 
the appointmerts, consider a list of the district 
surveyors who have been for some time in charge 
of less remunerative districts, and who in the 
opinion of the Committee are eligible to be 
transferred, with a view to the Board, should 
they see fit, appointing some or one of such 
surveyors to the vacant districts or district. 

Mr. J. E. Saunders, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that he and his colleagues were 
unanimously of opinion that it would be a very 
desirable thing to give old and worthy district 
surveyors the chance of being transferred to 
more remunerative districts than those with 
which they might happen to be connected. 
The Board had on its list of district surveyors 
two old and very able officers, one of whom 
only derived 62/. per annum from his office, 
while the other only received about 1601. There 
were many districts which yielded 800. or 
or 1,0001. per annum, and some which were 
worth 1,800/. or 2,0001. Surely it would be 
only right to promote their officers, for long 
and faithful service, to more lacrative posi- 
tions as opportunity offered. Of course it was 
not proposed to put these old and experienced 
officers in competition for the same appoint- 
ments with the younger and untried men who 
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came forward whenever there was @ vacancy 
created. 

Mr. Urquhart, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Fell, Mr. 
Freeman, and Mr. Fowler, while admitting the 
desirability of effecting the object aimed at by 
the committee, thought that the difficulties io 
the way would be insuperable, and the last- 
named gentleman moved that the matter be 
referred back to the Committee for reconsidera- 
tion, pending which the vacancies mentioned 
above were not to be filled up. Mr. Richardson, 
in the course of his observations, asked where 
the system of transferring officials from one 
district to another was to stop? Was there to 
be a general shifting of officials all round when- 
ever a vacancy occurred, with the view of making 
remuceration accerd with ability and length of 
service? If so, however desirable it might be, 
such continual changes would be productive of 
great harm to the public service. 

Mr. Selway thought it was unnecessary to 
refer the matter back to the Committee, but 
after some further discussion it was agreed to 
adopt that course. 





THE AQUARIUM, GREAT YARMOUTH. 


In 1875 a comprehensive scheme for an 
Aquarium, with concert-hall, skating - rink, 
winter garden, restaurant, &c., was projected, 
and was partially carried out by a limited com- 
pany, from the designs of Mesers. Norton & 
Masey, at a cost of about 36,0001. for buildings 
and fittings only. Last year, in consequence of 
financial difficulties, the company went into 
liquidation, and subsequently the whole pro- 
perty was purchased by a few local gentlemen 
for the sum of 5,000/. 

Designs for the completion of the buildings on 
a modified ecale have been prepared by Messrs. 
Bottle & Olley, architects, Great Yarmouth. 
These have been adopted by the proprietors, 
have also received the sanction of the Local 
Corporate Authorities, and will shortly be carried 
out. 

The main feature of the new scheme is the 
formation of a thoroughly good aquarium hall 
on the ground-floor. The bulk of the present 
flat roof, with its columns, girders, &c., will be 
removed, the main walls will be carried up to 
about double the present height, and the roof 
will be eupported by carved principals, with 
boarded and decorated inner ceiling, following a 
rather flat curve, as the form which gives the 
best acoustic properties. 

The Aquarium tanks will etill remain, and 
form a handsome feature in the hall; there 
wi!l be promenade galleries all round at the 
level of the present flat ceiling, and sash doors 
will open on to the south balcony and east 
terrace promenade, and also to a minor hall at 
the north end, which is included in the scheme. 

The elevations will be architecturally treated, 
thongh without great elaboration, an orna- 
mental iron verandah and balcony forming a 
leading feature in the south front. 

The outlay on new buildings, &c., will probably 
approach 10,0001. 








SCHOOLS AT LICKEY END, BROMSGROVE, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


TueEsE schools were completed some time ago 
for the first School Board elected for Bromsgrove. 
They accommodate nearly 300 children, aod are 
divided into three departments, for boys, girls, 
and infants ; the boys’ and girls’ rooms are each 
about 46 ft. long by 19 ft. wide, with class- 
rooms in addition ; infants’ room, 34 ft. by 20 ft. 
Galleries are constructed in the class-rooms, and 
in the infants’ school. 

The buildiog is of red brick, with some Box- 
ground Bath stone dressings; the roofs are 
covered with purple Staffordshire plain tiles, 
ceiled inside at the collars. The interior ig 
coloured a light salmon colour, the lower part of 
the walls being painted in oil, stone colour. 
The fireplaces are fitted with bold Leamington- 
bar grates set in fire-bricks, and with Yorkshire 
stone chimney-pieces, hearths, and curbs. The 
internal joinery is of red deal, stained with light 
walnut stain and copal varnished. The schools 
are provided with Messrs. Colman & Glendin- 
ning’s (Norwich) Eastern Counties desks. 

The cost of the schools, including fittings, 
boundary walling, and railing, and draining and 
gravelling play-grounds, &e., was 2,5001. The 
contractors being Messrs. Brazier & Weaver, of 


Bromsgrove, and the architect Mr. John Cotton 
of Birmingham, ; 





THE PULPIT IN CHURCH OF 
ST. NICHOLAS, GREAT YARMOUTH. 


Tue pulpit which has been lately erected in 
this fine old church has taken a peculiar shape. 
It is constructed of oak and walnut woods, and 
bas been erected under the direction of the 
Vicar of Great Yarmouth, who first conceived 
the idea of such a etracture, in order that ail 
liSteners might from time to time see the 
preacher. 

The work has been designed and executed by 
Messrs. Backley & Co., of London (now Messrs. 
Cox, Buckley, & Co., of Southampton-street). 

The total length of the pulpit is 12 ft. 3in, 
and its height 7 ft. 10 in. The platform is 
reached by stairs, of which the sides are formed 
by boldly-carved branches of vine and fig trees; 
on the newels of the gate (which is of iron, 
hammered after an old example) are statues of 
Moses and David. Standing on the base of the 
pulpit are figures of several of the Patriarchs 
and Prophets of the Old Testament; at the 
corners of the platform are those of the four 
Evangelists, and in the centre the statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. There are five panels, 
carved in walnut wood in relief, along the south 
side, and on the two ends; these panels repre- 
sent episodes of the New Testament. The 
details of the carving are rich, and treated with 
great care. 

The total cost of the work was 5801!. 





VENTILATING FAN AT ST. HILDA 
COLLIERY, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


Amone the many improvements in South 
Shields in recent years none have had a more 
material or wholesome effect than those carried 
out by the Harton Coal Company, at their 
St. Hilda Colliery, which is situated in the 
centre of the town; the shaft of this acts as 
the ventilating medium for this and another of 
the company's mines, distant about three miles, 
and the workings of which are connected. 

The old mode of ventilating the Si. Hilda and 
Harton Collieries was by utilising the shaft of 
the latter as the down-cast shaft, and that of 
the former as the up-cast. In order to create 
a sufficient corrent to drive the ventilating air 
through the many and extensive workings of the 
two collieries, two large furnaces were kept 
continually burning at the foot of the St. Hilda 
shaft to cause the necessary draught to force 
the air from Harton through the ramifications 
of the two mines. The smoke from these 
furnaces did not add to the purity of the 
atmosphere of the town. 

The furnace system of ventilation, though 
simple and efficacious for pits of limited dimen- 
sions, has hardly been found equal to the 
requirements of the extensive system of working 
now in use,—the outgrowth of modern times. 

Of late years several inventions have been 
devised to provide a refreshing current of air in 
the gas-loaded coal-mine, and of these one of 
the most effective is the fan of Mons. Guibal, 
of Belgium, adopted by the Harton Coal Com- 
pany, at their St. Hilda pit, illustrations of 
which we give in our present number, together 
with the buildings for the reception of the fan 
and the machinery for working the same. This 
fan is the largest as yet designed in connexion 
with any colliery in the world, the diameter of 
the wheel being 50 ft. It is capable of being 
driven at a speed of 50 revolutions per minute, 
and at this velocity the outer extremities of 
the blades travel at the rate of one mile and a 
half per minute, or ninety miles per hour,—a 
speed which is estimated to produce a venti- 
lating column of air equal to 200,000 cubic feet 
per minute, whereas by the furnace system of 
ventilating, not more than 80,000 cubic feet per 
minute was obtainable at these collieries. 

In order to convey a comprehensive idea of 
the power of such a fan as we are describing, 
it may be well to mention that considerab 
portions of this vaet column of air,—between 
its descent at the Harton shaft and its ascent 
at the Hilda up-cast,—will have to be drawn 
through some fourteen or fifteen miles of narrow 
subterraneous passages, in which hundreds of 
miners are working at the coal. 

The fan, manufactared by Messrs. Black & 
Hawthorn, engineers, Gateshead-on-Tyne, is 
driven by a pair of high-pressure surface con- 
densing engines, each cylinder of which is 
3 ft. 6 in, in diameter, with 3 ft. 6 in. stroke, and 
fitted with patent expansion piston valves. 
There are two completely equipped and perfectly 





a 


distinct engines provided for the working of the 
fan, so that, in case of a breakdown on the part 
of one of the engines, the other can at once be 
brought into action to keep up the Ventilation 
of the mine. Over the engine-bed ig & travel. 
ling crane for the purpose of lifting and dealing 
with the ponderous pieces of machinery when 
alterations or irs may be needed. Th, 
boilers, which are double-flued and very power. 
fal, are capable of bearing a working presgur, 
equal to 75 Ib. on the square inch. 

The buildings for the reception of the fan and 
its accessories are built of brick, relieved with 
buff brick bands and stone dressings. The 
buildings, like the » are of the most 
substantial character, the walls up to the ling of 
centre of fan-chamber being constructed of 
brick in cement, resting on a thick slab of oop. 
crete, every provision being made for minimising 
the vibration, and the architect has shown what 
may be done in the treatment of such yp. 
poetical structures. 

Mr. George E. Forater, of Washington, was 
the contractor for the building department. 

In planning these improvements, the company 
had in contemplation a large increase of the 
output at their Hilda Colliery, 
colliery workings are exte 
machi , hauling engine-bouse, and working 
gear at the pit-monuth, will be remodelled and 
modernised to harmonise with the new works. 

Mr. J. J. Lish, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has designed and superintended the ing 
out of the work, and he has executed a com. 
mission of a similar character for the Bedling. 
ton Coal Company. 








PARSONAGE AT LITTLE HEREFORD, 
NEAR TENBURY, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Tuts house was built for the Rev. Llewellyn 
Joues (now Bishop of Newfoundland), the old 
dilapidated parsonage being pulled down to 
make way for it. It is built of red bricks, made 
from clay on the site, and has dressings of 
Bath stone. The original design incladed bay 
windows, which were dispensed with to redace 
the cost. The roof is covered with Staffordshire 
tiles, and the internal joinery is of red deal and 
pitch pine, stained and varnished. The hall is 
laid with encaustic tiles. The lower sashes are 
glazed with plate glass; the traceried staircase 
window with cathedral tinted glass, in pattern 
work and lead lights. A small plan appears 
with the view. The contractor was Mr. Smith, 
of Tenbury; and the cost of the house was 
about 1,9901.; the architect being Mr. Joho 
Cotton, of Temple-row, Birmingham. 








A STATUE OF EVE. 


Tus figure (illustrated by us) represents Eve 
after the fall at the first instant of regret, while 
she does not yet fully realise the extent of her 
sin, and while her gracefal face still preserves 
its gentle features, not yet changed by remorse. 
It is at the moment when God, chiding her, asks, 
“ What is this that thon hast done?” and she 
answers, like a child at fault, “ The serpent be- 
guiled me, and I did eat.” She also, like Adam, 
awakens at that instant to a sense of her nudity. 
Signor Villa has seized it, and shows Eve, with 
a gesture full of grace, grasping one of the 
large leaves of a Musa Paradisiaca, and drawing 
it towards her. The technical execution of the 
statue is admirable. 








REMOVAL OF MATERIALS FROM 
BUILDINGS ON WHICH MONEY HAS 
BEEN LENT. 

In reply to a letter on this subject (vol. xli., 


. 830), signed “ W. G.,” we have received 
letter, signed “John BR. Rowland,” applying the 
statement to a particular case, which may oF 


may not be the fact, so far as we know, and deny: 
ing the correctness of “ W. G.’s” statements. 


Into a personal dispute of this kind we cannot 
enter. We printed “W. G.’s” communication 
solely with a view to the discussion of the broad 
question involved. 








A Meeting of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society will be held at seven 
o'clock p.m. on Thursday next, the 26th inst, 
when a paper “On certain proposals for the 
Amendment of the Patent Laws,” by Mr. W. 
Lloyd Wise, will be read. 
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po THE RAYS OF HEAT CARRY WITH 
THEM ANY OF THE IMPURITIES OF 
THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEY 


EMANATE? 

Frow treqaent remarks we hear, and from the 
observations of various writers even in scientific 
: the unwholesome effect of the 


infer that it is ae a that the 
ality of radiant heat is eff the radiating 
material. I speak with some hesitation, as we 
know so little about this beautiful principle of 
warming as yet, but I believe this theory is 
entirely incorrect, and that all the rays of heat 
are absolutely pure, no matter what their source 
may be; that the rays of heat from a manure 
heap are just as pure as those from the pure 
white-hot platinum coil. — f 

Some odours are rapidly diffused through a 
room in some mysterious manner, but I think 
we cannot justly charge this distribution to the 
rays of heat. We must look to some other 
medium to find the true carrier of these smells, 
The rays of heat from the sun certainly bring 
no odours with them through the vast space of 
intense cold through which they pass. And 
what would become of our ardent love of the 
direct radiation from the open fire if we were to 
find that it carried with it the deadly gases that 
are 80 freely formed during the combustion of 
all kinds of fael? To be sure, there is very fre- 
quently some perceptible odour from the ordi- 
nary open fireplace, which varies with the 
different kinds of fuel burned, but their distri. 
bution is through some other source than by the 
radiant heat. It is a very common thing to see 
little puffs of smoke escaping from the best- 
regulated fireplaces on the sudden closing of a 
door or in certain blasts of wind. 

If, therefore, all radiant heat is absolutely 
pure, it makes no difference whether we use 
the intensely-smoking bituminous coal or the 
gasy anthracite, or coke or gas, or any combina- 
tion of these, in our fireplaces, or whether we 
use cast iron or wrought iron, or fireclay, or the 
finest glazed tiles for our stoves, or hot water or 
steam for our heating pipes, so long as we use 
only the pure radiant heat from these warmed 
surfaces. But it is @ very different thing the 
moment we allow the air warmed by these sub- 
stances to remain in the room to be breathed. 
One of the great charms of the open fire is that 
nearly all the air that is warmed by coming in 
immediate contact with the burning fnel is 
carried directly up the chimney. It is by no 
means necessary, however, that this valuable 
principle should be confined exclusively to the 
open fire. 

Any radiating surface placed in an open fre- 
place, where all the air warmed by coming in 
immediate contact with the hot surface was 
carried up the chimney, would have the same 
wholesome effect as the open fire, barring always 
the luxury of poking it. 

It is quite possible in this way to secure all the 
valuable effect of the open fire in & more com. 
plete and perfect form. Even that dreadful 
demon of a bright red-hot stove is rendered as 
harmless as a rattlesnake with its fangs re- 
moved. I remember to have fallen quite in love 
witb, not a little demon, but a big one, of this 
sort, in general waiting-room at a ferry and 
railway-station, through which I had to pass 
frequently, 

At first, I was greatly prejudiced against it. 
I thought it was a ant oryy--mna for a re- 
spectable railway company to treat their cus- 
tomers so shamefally ; but familiarity did not 
breed contempt in this particular case,—it hap- 
pened to be an exception to the general rale. 

The radiation from the bright red-hot surface 
of the cast iron was almost as congenial on a 
cold, damp day asthe radiation from a mass of 
burning coal in a fireplace. The fuel being 
burned in a close stove, the combustion was much 
more perfect, and there was no danger from the 
escape of gas or smoke. One great advantage 
was that, as it stood in the centre of a large 
Space, the passengers could get all round it, and 
2 dozen or so could get warmed at the same 
Lue: OF course, the great charm in this par- 
ay case was that there was a good venti- 
ator immediately above it, which permitted the 
rapid escape of, not only all the warmed air that 
the 2 immediate contact with the stove, but 

™ heated air escaping, drew with it much of 
the foul 

oul air of the room. I even found that 




































































railway company credit for a great amount of 
good common sense in providing their customers 
such an excellent and thoroughly simple 
arrangement. 

Notwithstanding, radiant heat is always pure, 
no matter from what source, yet all heating 
surfaces in aroom should be kept scrupulously 
clean, because, like the puffsof smoke from the 
fireplace, it is almost certain that some of the 
air from the heating surface will linger in the 
room even with the best of ventilation. This 
want of cleanliness is very disgusting in many 
of the heating arrangements in large buildings. 

_I was watching a man the other day eating 
his lunch in the British Museam. He deliberately 
— ae bones and scraps of meat, &c., 

ug gratings on to the heating-pipes. 
This fashionable way of placing the heating- 
pipes under the floor, with an open grating over 
them, is a very unfortunate one,—all the sweep- 
ings and dust of the floor are likely to get on to 
the heating surface. On removing recently some 
pipes thus placed, we found them covered with 
® felt-like matting, about } in. thick. The 
warming-up of this mass of dirt and street 
manure, &c., every morning, when the air from 
it is allowed to circulate in the room, is suffi- 
cient to disgrace any heating arrangement, 
whether the pipes are filled with water or steam, 
or any other material. 


before alluded to. Considering that the evapo. 
ration of water occasionally bursts steam-boilers, 
Ido not think we ought to be surprised if it 
forces itself through a few coats of paint, either 
by forming blisters in that substance, or other- 
wise speedily perishing it, in order that it may 
make its legitimate escape. 

Another drawback to this process is the 
effect which the condensed vapour has upon it. 
The vapour, coming, as it does, in contact with 
the cold surface of the ‘painted wall, is at once 
condensed, and its particles, obeying the law 
of molecular attraction, form themselves into 
streams of water, which run {down the walls, 
carrying particles of colour with them; in fact, 
I have frequently seen little streaks of red and 
blue deface the whites, or other colours, as the 
case might be, solely through this cause, not. 
withstanding the fact that the colours were 
mixed with the best varnish, with only just 
sufficient turpentine to take off the gloss, and 
this occurred when the work was comparatively 
new. 

The process which I have very great con- 
fidence in is executed in the following manner, 
and, in order that I may better explain it, I 
must ask you to kindly imagine an end wall of a 
Gothic church to be decorated: this wall con- 
taining a window, leaving a space of 4 ft. or 
5 ft. each side, each of these sides to have an 

We have no very accurate data as to the| angel painted on a lozenge-shaped ground of a 
physiological effect of radiant heat from surfaces deep red colour, the latter on a background of 
of different temperatures. Our physicians have | rich “ vellum” colour, with conventional foliage 
not favoured us with many trustworthy experi-| painted thereon. At the springing of the 
ments on this point. window-head, a string-courge; above that, on 

There is a general impression that the] each side of the heading of the window, figure 
radiating heat from a bright fire has some| subjects, two on each side, painted in circles, 
valuable stimulating effect. I enjoy my Turkish} with another circle at the top of the window, 
bath in the morning by sponging with cold|/under the apex of the roof, containing the 
water in front of a roaring hot fire, and turning/emblem of John the Baptist. The vellum 
round like a goose on a roastiug-jack. This is| eoloured background above the string-course to 
not a good all-day arrangement, however. have a powdering of gold stars, and the dado 

The sunny side of a board fence on a clear | to be of a reddish tint, say, red Mansfield stene 
cold day in winter is the favourite resort of cats, | colour. ‘ 
dogs, and lazy men. I enjoy it very much. The| The whole of the surface, with the exception 
non-conducting boards absorb the heat of the|of the dado, should be laid in with a coating of 
sun and soon become warm. One side of the| Parian cement, mixed with sienna and ochre, to 
body is, therefore, warmed by the fence, and give it the proper vellum’ tint, and gauged with 
the other by the direct rays of the sun, which | just sufficient silver sand to give the surface a 
gives @ very genial and uniform distribution of | granulated effect. 1 will here mention that this 
the warmth, with a free circulation of the cold|gand gives just enough porosity to the plaster 
air. Nothing could be better for a consumptive | for it to absorb the colours used for the orna- 
patient. ment or detail work, which I shall presently 

For general practical purposes, I think, sur-| refer to. 
faces of mild temperatures uniformly distributed} The circles for figures and shapes for ground 
over the room with a slight concentration of|of angels should then be struck ont, and the 
heat under the windows, give the most general | outline of figures traced on, leaving the flesh, 
satisfaction. draperies, and nimbi the colour of back ground, 

Some day we may consider the warmth, dry- | yjz., vellum colour. , ame 
ness, and comfort of our dwellings, of sufficient} The grounds of these subjects within the 
importance to go to the trouble and expense of| circles should then be carefally cut out before 
warming the construction as well as ornament-|the surface gets too hard, and filled in with 
ing it. Lewis W. Lgeps. | coloured plaster of suitable tint. The string- 

course should also be cat out and filled in like- 
wise, and the whole surface of the dado laid in 
with the colour above indicated. 

After this it is best to let the work stand for 
a fortnight, as there may be a slight alkaline 
efflorescence come to the surface, which, how- 
ever, can be easily washed off with a little 
water and a atiff brush, and which, according 
to my experience, does not appear the second 
time. 

The detail of the figures may then be traced 
on, and outlined — dry _— Pag 

ink it ig admitted by all who have studied | colour), mixed with three parts of varnish anc 
7 me that there is p en for improvement | one of turpentine. I find that colours nage — 
in this direction, with a view to making colour| way penetrate the plaster to suc semper oe 
decoration more effectually withstand the — that there is no getting it off except by 
ime and dampness, as well as the effect scraping. ; : : 

ste oe en which this work is invariably} I prefer to paint ag tes ng and — “om 
subjected to in buildings of this kind. : glazes or arena pce Me fr x cae tecomeaions 

The process generally adopted in carrying out | effectively and quickly canchasntianeade 
this kind of work,—where real seca seven ~— —— neg age eager : st - gh. 
not introdaced,—is in preparing the wit Ma cain te ety doen eet eee 

five coats of paint (white-lead mixed | surface of the wall is left “ open, 3 , 
sith fr i, rondo, herey soi an ce, ik hop copay 
i laster by a su ) 3 , 
pad ty Aa about the thickness of a/to make its escape round about the ornament 
wafer, and on this superficial layer, or skin-like ss of going \ eerie etn caste ot 
substance, — work of considerable cost “tee A rd ; +e or Me ‘a non-eff at 
is oon sir, if it were possible for the sr Nd cement a Ma on 7 
ture inside of buildings to be always lower than | every las god a combination of plaster, colour, 
that of the outside, this work would probably | am aware t sie tenaiiehn sotite, Sakaibalen 
jdérable number of years; but, of | and alum, is use in scag a a 
pode that cannot be. Immediately the tem-| acquainted with the ene pape apr yd 
re inside is raised, either by artificial heat |‘‘seoco fresco,” and the lime painting of the 
cr otherwise, the evaporation of the dampoess| ancient, which, lade me, te, g it altogether, 
in the walle has a tendency to go inwards, but is process above re ) E. L. Veuce. 
kept back for a time by the thin layer of paint 








































































COLOURED PLASTER DECORATION FOR 
CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Havine just carried ont some rather elabo- 
rate decorative work in a provincial church on a 
system which, so far as I know, has not been 
adopted elsewhere, I venture to give my expe- 
rience in connexion therewith, in the hope of 
getting the opinions of some of your numerous 
readers on the subject. 
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THE TIMBER TRADE OF LONDON AND 
THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE 
BUILDING ACT. 

Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 13th inst., the Works and General 
Parposes Committee reported that they had had 
before them the memorial received by the Board, 
on the 23rd ult., of representatives of the timber 
trade in London, on the subject of clause 18 of 
the Metropolis Management Building and Floods 
Prevention Acts Amendment Bill. The clause 
in question provides that no stack of timber or 
wood, nor any timber stage, shall be set up or 
erected within 30 ft. of a highway without the 
consent, in writing, of the Board, or except 
under such conditions as the Board may think 
proper to attach to their consent, and penalties 
are provided for any breack of the proposed 
enactment. The memorialists urged that they 
had hitherto enjoyed the free use of the premises 
they occupied, and that they were unaware of 
any ground for interference which was of a 
nature materially to lessen the value of their 
property, and for these and other reasons they 
asked the Board to withdraw the clause. The 
committee, kaving given very careful considera- 
tion to this matter, and to the representations 
placed before them by the memorialists, had 
come to the conclusion that, under all the cir- 
stances, the Board might be advised to with- 
draw the clause, and they recommended in 
accordance with that view. 

Mr. Dalton, in moving in accordance with the 
recommendation of the committee, observed 
that this matter had very recently been before 
the Board. On the 9th of December the Par- 
liamentary Committee presented a report, sub- 
mitting, for the approval of the Board, a draft 
of this Bill. There was then considerable oppo- 
sition to the 18th clause, and a long discussion 
took place in regard to it, the result being that 
the Board was about equally divided pro and 
con. Since then a very importast deputation 
from the timber trade had waited upon the 
Board and explained the grounds of their objec- 
tion to this clause. The memorial of the 
deputation was referred to the Works Com- 
mittee, and the committee now advised the | 
Board to withdraw the clause in question 
altogether. 

Mr. Richardson moved an amendment, the 
effect of which, as he explained, would have 
been to limit the operation of this clause to 
stacks of firewood. 

Mr. Dresser- Rogers seconded the amendment, 
which, however, was opposed by Mr. Fowler on 
the ground that any such legislation was un- 
necessary. Complications would, he urged, 
arise by placing restrictions on stacks of fire- 
wood, which was cut up in lengths in the same 
way as lath-wood. Who was to decide what 
was “firewood” and what was not? The 
magistrates would give conflicting decisions, 
and cases would be remitted to the higher courts 
for consideration, at great trouble and expense, 
without conferring @ corresponding amount of 
benefit on the public. 

Mr. G. Hill said the only accident that had 
occurred in connexion with these timber stacks 
happened under conditions which would be quite 
allowable, even if the Board obtained the power 
it sought. He hoped the Board would not 
impose on a large and important trade restric- 
tions which were quite unnecessary. 

os pene farther discussion, the amendment 
was put and negatived by 24 to 8. The rt 
of the committee was then approved. oT 








CALCAREOUS STONE. 


Sir,—Mr. Abbey refers to my letter advo. 
cating the use of the volcanic rocks for the con- 
struction of city buildings for the purpose of 
asserting that if limestone were oiled when in a 
dry state it would be rendered durable. If he 
means te imply that the process would give 
darability to the freestones used in London and 
other towns, Iam afraid his thirty-five years’ 
experience has been of little use to him. “Mach 
better applications than oil,—which would require 
at least annual renewal,—have been tried and 
found wanting. What is necessary is rather to 
treat the stone while it is in a moist state with 
#ome substance which will so far mix with the 
water as to be absorbed readily and deeply, but 
when once there will no longer be soluble in 
water, and no longer affected by it. 

M. Kuhlman, of Lille, nearly succeeded some 

ears ago in depositing a solution of flint in the 


pores of stone. The film, however, that was 
formed, though extremely hard and apparently 
like flint, remained, in fact, to a certain extent 
soluble. In a laboratory the experiment, like 
many others, seemed successfal ; but in the open 
air, on a large scale, it failed. Tried in Paris, 


rode blasts, damp air, and salphurous vapours of 
our met opolis, a single winter was sufficient to 
show its weakness. 

For twenty years afterwards there were many 
inventors patenting processes in Eogland to pre- 
serve stone for ever without defacing it. All 
these were failures except one, and that has 
more nearly attained success than any other. 
This is Mr. Ransome’s, by whieh the exposed 
parts of soft stones, whether limestones or 
sandstones, are turned into & kind of concrete, 
exceedingly hard and well adapted to resist 
damp and acid vapours. The solation is tetra- 
silicate of soda, followed by a wash of solution 
of muriate of lime. Decomposition of the two 
salts immediately takes place, the silicic acid 
parting with the soda to take up the lime, and 
becoming silicate of lime, while the muriatio 
acid, set free, combines with the soda, also set 
free and forms mariate of soda. The silicate of 
lime is precipitated in a finely crystallised state 
in the pores of the stone. 

But although no serious decay of the stones 
of the bay at the Houses of Parliament treated 
by Mr. Ransome had occurred at the last exami- 
nation some years ago, I fear, as we have heard 
nothing of late of its success, we must conclude 
that it has failed, and that no building in London 
will be imperishable that is not constructed of 
material obtained from the metamorphic or 
igneous rocks,—English granite, porphyry, 
basalt, and serpentine; and the porpbyritic 
brescias,—verde-antico and rosso-antico from 
Greece and Italy. 

These materials require special architectural 
treatment to exhibit their great natural beauty 
to perfection. This at present is limited to a 
repetition, ad nauseam, of a few columns and 
architravesin buildings otherwise constructed of 
free stone. A different method was adopted in 
Europe and the East, and to this day com- 
mands universal admiration. Of 8. Maria 
del Fiori at Florence, Mr, Quilter says,— 
“On a grey April afternoon one building 
alone refases to succumb to the ioflnences of 
cloud and rain,—refases to lose its beauty 
or be deprived of its colours,—its shades 
of red, yellow, black, white, and green marble 
still standing out clearly perceptible through 
the heavy atmosphere” . . “that campanile 
of jasper and porphyry.” Mr. Street said,— 
“ Giotto’s Tower is the most perfect example of 
colour in construction.” Mr. Edward Barry,— 
“The technical skill of the architect and the 
painter's love of colour are combined. The 
coloured marbles heighten the effect of the 
architectural details.” “At Genoa Cathedral 
the door-jambs have plain marble splays, with 
an infinity of elaborate patterns in coloured 
marbles, all with flat smooth surfaces, and ex- 
hibiting the beautifal materials to the best 
advantage.” 

In some such way as this we may obtain 
darability for London buildings, bat certainly 
not by the application of oil to limestone. And 
in the country if freestone be well selected, it 
will stand perfectly [well in its natural con- 
dition. H. Travis. 








ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 


Sin,—With the exception of the last para- 
graph, your notice about Ashburnham House 
and its staircase, being founded on facts, does 
no harm to any one; bat the last paragraph, 
being almost wholly founded on the hypothesis 
of what the Chapter choose to say the School 
are going to do, is not so truthfal or innocnous,* 

It is a fact that the Chapter and their friends 
themselves took into serious consideration, about 
ten months ago, two plans, one of which was to 
tarn the site of the house into a “ campo santo” ; 
this was a favourite hobby of no mean personage, 
but was not a good ground on which to fight the 
School, as intramural sepulture is not growing 
infavour nowadays. Therefore the present plan 
of an architectural and archzeological howl was 
substituted. It ought to be perfectly well known 
that close to Ashburnham House there is another 
ceiling, also attributed to Inigo Jones, the 
vaulted part of which remains as it waa whan 








it answered well for atime; but tested ir the | in 


first d the 
an tracery of which 
choked up with lime-wash and filth, Thien 


ing hes sll along been in the custody of tig 


The ceiling at Ashburnham House has been 
practically d ed by the chapter occupants 

past times, and I am glad to see that you 
have jadiciously omitted from your drawing of 
the staircase a brass handrail disfigurement 
which has been recently placed there. 

Perhaps you could oblige me with the names 
of @ score, or even say five, people who hays 
seen this house in times past as part of the 
genera! public; in fact, no one ever had an 
opportunity of getting in unless he was 4 per. 
sonal friend of the occupant. Now all this wiij 
be changed. Or perbaps some one will explain 
why it is, if Westminster Abbey is a “vag, 
charnel-house,” that the canons are 80 anrions 
to obtain residences in its immediate Vicinity for 
themselves and their families; or why should 
the most eminent London physicians remoys 
their sons from country schools to send them to 
Westminster School as boarders or day-boys, 
Westminster is well known by all, except its 
defamers, to be as healthy as any school 
in the country. No case can be cited of epi. 
demic zymotic diseases, as with some large 
country schools, And, finally, the Legislature 
deliberately decided in 1868 that Westminster 
School should remain in Westminster, and that 
if it were removed, it should lose all its property, 
whether land or money. Large and constantly 
increasing numbers of conntry parents send 
their sons as boarders to the school, and it may, 
therefore, be assumed that they do not find the 
evil results you suppose to exist. 

I trast you will insert this, as the supposed 
facts on which the arguments at the end of your 
article are based have been widely dissemi. 
nated with the intent to mislead. 0. W. 





S1x,—The opinion expressed by the writer of 
the article in your last number that there was 
formerly a dome to the ceiling of the drawing. 
room of Ashbarnham House, confirms state- 
ments made by Canningham in his “ Handbook 
of London,” and by others. Having by the 
kindness of Mr. Wild, the curator of the Soane 
Museum, been allowed to examine again the 
drawings made about the year 1812 for Sir John 
Soane, I find that these statements are well 
founded. The drawing of the ceiling shows 4 
small dome or lantern rising from the large 
central panel. 

The little book of Ware's “ Designs by Inigo 
Jones and Others,” to which I referred in my 
former letter, may be commended to the atten- 
tion of students of the works of the great archi- 
tect. In addition to many plates of details, as 
chimney-pieces, ceilings, &c., it contains repre- 
sentations of two of Jones’s most important 
works,—the Chapel of Somerset House and the 
Theatre of Barber Surgeons’ Hall. The latter, 
as your readers will remember, was accounted 
by Walpole to be one of Jones’s best designs. 
If, as Lam inclined to think is the case, these 
are the only representations of the two works, 
Ware’s book should interest the antiquary no 
less than the architect. ALFRED MARKS. 








LEAD POISONING: POINTING MORTAR 
AND SILICATE OF SODA. 


S1n,—Maybe the following chemical hints 
will, in some degree, help your correspondents, 
W. Eastwood, and “ L.” 

Pare water has no action on lead, but pure 
water and air jointly act very powerfully on 
lead. Water containing carbonic acid (or lime 
carbonate in solution of such water) is feeble i0 
its action; but, on the other hand, an excess of 
carbonic acid materially aida the solvent power 
of the water, because the lead carbonate formed 
is soluble in the carbonic acid excess. Some 
salts, such as the carbonates, sulphates, snd 
phosphates, lessen the action, but the chlorides 
and nitrates assist it ina marked degree. The 
conditions are not such as will warrant one 10 

cing off-hand what water wl! or will 
not take up lead if in contact with it. The 
safest view to dogmatise upon is that it is 
cvedingly rare to find a water free from lead 
after storing in receptacles made of that metal. 


If slaked lime be wetted up with a solution 
or sodic silicate, the mass quickly sets and dries 
to a durable silicate of calciam and sodiu0. 
The addition of the sand to the lime will pr 





on ta correspondent has apparently misread the pare- 


duce exactly the compound sometimes employ 
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- fregco-colour work. If “L.” should have 
a no experiments in these matters he may 
fnd # little difficulty at first in the pg ag me 
of the actions which are set up under these 
conditions. The hardening or setting is at 
times very rapid, and at others : ‘ect. 
Godic silicate intensely and uniformly ens 
some of the carbonates like chalk, and magnesic 


. te to an extraordinary bat in 
— of lime there is at times the modifying 


effect due to its own activity, when it is slaked 
or hydrated. There is frequently @ very un- 
sightly efflorescence produced from application 
of sodic silicate, due no doubt to the formation 
of sodic carbonate by atmospheric carbonic acid 
breaking up the silicate. I do not know if there 
be any objection with “L.” to use potassic 
silicate, and so to @ very great degree avoid 
this. The most perfect results, as “L.” probably 
ia aware, are derived from treating the silicated 
body with calcic chloride, whereby a@ double 
decomposition sires ae chloride (common 
nd calcic silica 
— Jxo. Bowine, Chemist. 





Sir,—Reading your valued paper this week, 
my attention (as an analytical chemist, and as 
one who has had no little experience in matters 
relating to water), was directed to the letter on 
lead poisoning. If Mr, Eastwood be right, 
chemists of eminence must be wrong. Let him 
read Fownes en the action of water on lead in 
his “ Manual of Chemistry,” p. 299. He will at 
once see the opinion and experience of that 
eminent chemist, viz, that if the water is pure 
it soon begins to act on the lead, and sooner or 
later the cistern will be destroyed. Hence, 
then, your first correspondent was correct, for 
unless @ considerable quantity of carbonic acid 
be present, the lead is not acted on perceptibly. 
I should infer from his letter that he merely 
refers to the conveyance of water through leaden 
pipes rather than to its being stored in leaden 
cisterns, which surely now, owing to their great 
expense, are rarely used (certainly not in London 
houses). The wooden frame, lined with zinc, 
appears to me to be the accepted style amongst 
the London builders. The water indicated by 
your correspondent at Tunbridge Wells is not a 
fair specimen of water generally ; that spoken of 
seems largely charged with iron in the form of 
carbonate, and I can understand that lead would 
be much quicker acted upon under these circam- 
stances. Local circumstances ever will produce 
local effects, and here from the mere law of 
chemical affinity the lead would be acted upon 
through the large presence of carbonate of iron, 
even (your correspondent says) forming a eedi- 
ment. Bat does not common reason say that 
water will never precipitate a body to take up 
another for which it has a less affinity, and 
unless carbonic acid be present, no action on 
the lead can or will take place? Is not the rain 
water spoken of turned (as your correspondent 
says it is) into the company’s water to render it 
more suitable for domestic purposes, such as 
for washing and laundry , or for taking 
up & large portion of the iron, and so preventing 
the carbonic acid being so largely in this, present ? 
Here the rain water, assimilating with the water 
pepe soon alters its chemical character, 

na does not act consequentl herwise it 
would, on the lead. — 

Another correspondent asks of silicate of sods. 
Allow me to say silicate of soda is simply a salt 
of silica, with the base sodiam, Strictly speak- 
ing, silica is an acid, capable, when heated, of 
forming with potash and eerely 
silicates of potash and soda, soluble to a 
certain extent in water. Now when a solution 
of silicate of soda is mixed with lime, by affinity 
We get a silicate of lime formed, like in the 
case of the mannfacture of the Patent Victoria 
Stone, whose hardness is well known. If this 
silicate of soda be mixed with pointing mortar 
no doubt at all it will, im time, become adaman- 
tite in hardness, giving out great efflorescence 
rege the surface, 1 donot think for an instant, 
or Smoothness of surface, it would be improved, 
save that when hardened by exposure to the 
atmosphere it would be ths being highly 
polished, but, of course, this is not in 

re join though 
extended pean perhaps usefal in a flat and 

A Prorgsstonan Cuemist. 
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CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS, LITCHURCH, 
DERBY. 


On the 21st ult. the new church of St. Thomas, 
Litchurch, Derby, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Lichfield. It has been built in memory of 
the Ven. Thomas Hill, B.D., late Archdeacon of 
Derby, at the cost of the Rev. Alfred and Mrs. 
Olivier (a daughter of the late Archdeacon). 
It is in the Norman style of architecture, with 
nave, aisles, and large and richly - decorated 
chancel. The body of the church is fitted 
with light open benches for 550 persons. The 
chancel is rich in detail, with reredos of polished 
alabaster, with eight moulded panels and piers 
terminating with boldly-carved angels, also in 
alabaster. Above is an arcade of five arches on 
polished marble shafts, with carved caps and 
moulded bases, in which are three windows and 
two spaces, with Deapend stone; and above, a 
large wheel-window, divided with eight shafts, 


) filling the whole of the gable end. The side 


windows are moulded, and with marble shafts, 
with bands and trefoil heads; and below are the 
credence and sedilia on deep-moulded arches. 
The roof of the chancel is circular, and, with the 
chancel fittings, is of pitch pine. The chancel is 
paved with Minton tiles. The font is of polished 
alabaster, set. with spar and coloured marbles, 
and lined with lead. The pulpit has a stone 
base, with open oak moulded top, circular, 
with shafts and brass book-rest. The architect 
of the church is Mr. J. Peacock, of London ; the 


builder, Mr. Hewett, of Leicester; the alabaster | 
fittings having been done by Mr. Hall, of Derby. | 


The east windows are filled with stained glass 
by Messrs. Mayer, of Munich, and represent 
“St. Thomas,” “The Appearance to Mary 


Magdalene,” and “The Angels at the Tomb”; | 


and above, in the large wheel-window, “The 
Ascension.” 








HULME. 


Tur St. Philip’s British Workman building 
is situated near the church, on a site formerly 
occupied by cottages, which have been revised 
and enlarged, and now afford complete facilities 
for a club, with care-taker’s house attached. 

The ground-floor comprises rooms for billiards, 
reading, and games, and,—in close proximity 
to these,—a serving-room, which is fitted with 
a hoist. 

The first-floor is one large room, 60 ft. by 
22 ft., for public meetings (with a committee- 
room), and a separate entrance to this room is 
provided. The premises are heated by hot 
water, 

The cost of building (exclasive of the site and 
fittings) is 1,300/., and it has been erected by 
Mr. Hodkinson, builder, under the superintend. 
ence of Mr. John Lowe, architect, Manchester. 








BUILDING PATENTS.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


5,040. J. B. Petter, Yeovil. Stove and fire- 
places. Nov. 17, 1881. " 


Jan. 13, 1882. 


4,551. G. E. Waring, Newport, U.S.A. Water- 
Closets. Oct. 18, 1881. 

5,111. J. R. Hargreaves, Haslingden. Water- 
~e rr sa Nov. 23, 1881. 

5,424. E. ippingi 
a 2 isa ppingille, Aston. Gas stoves 

5,543. ©. F. Schlickeysen, Berlin, Brick- 
moulding machines. Dec. 17, 1881. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
'Published during the Week ending January 14, 1882, 


1,302. T. Parker, Coalbrookdale. Grates and 
stoves for barning anthracite coa!, &e. 


_ The front of the grate has the usual bars, but the back 
sides and bottom are solid, and made of fire-clay. An 
| is ee ae bottom, which communicates 
with @ flue at the back of the grate. (Pro, Pro.) Marcel 
23, 1881. Price 2d. . a 


1,690. W. G. Sloane and J. Sloane, Dublin. 
Apparatus for heating and ventilating Turkish 
baths, &. 


A double-walled chamber is formed, within the inner 
walls of which is the furnace, and the fresh air circulates 
between the two walls, being heated by the wall of the 
inner chamber, (Pro, Pro.) April 19,1881. Price 2d, 


2,342. F. Firth, J. Firth, and E. Firth, Dews- 
bury. Brickmaking machines. 


This is an improvement on Patent No. 1,791, of 1878. 
The material is fed from a pag-miil into the mould-boxes of 
a revolving table. The moulded brick at this table revolves, 
is pushed ont horizontally on to the movable bottom of 
another mould-box, which bottom then descends and 
earries the brick downwards into the bor, when a plunger 
| descends and compresses the brick. The planger and the 
| movable bottom afterwards rise, and the pressed brick is 

delivered out of the mou!d on to a travelling belt. May 
27, 1881. Price 6d. 

2,367. J.C. Dennert and G. G. Lind, Altona. 
Water-meters, &c. 

A steering-rod sider inside the piston-rod, which is 
pushed to and fro by the reciprocating action of two spiral 
springs, and forms a parallelogram with the valve-rod by 
transverse arms fixed to the ends of both rods. Discs are 
| attached to the valve-rod to open or close the water pas- 
| sages which lead into the cylinder and actuate the piston, 

May 30, 1881. Price 6d, 

2,422. W. R. Lake, London. Flaid meter. 

In a cylinder works the piston. The liquid is alternately 
admitted at each end of the cylinder, and the distributing. 
| chamber above is so arranged that ail the parts are easily 
accessible. It contains four clack valves, so fitted that, while 
| two are cpen, the other two are shut. These are actuated 
| by the piston-rod, which also actuates the countivg 
mechanism, (Com. by J. E. Jacquet, Paris.) June i, 

1881, Priee 6d. 

2,453. J. Herd, Birmingham. Roadways, pave- 

| ments, &c. 

| The roadways sre formed of blocks or setts of concrete, 

&c., faced with asphalte. In the asphalte, while it isin 

the liquid state, has been placed s grating of iron, 80 
| formed that where the bars of the gratings intersect one 
| another, the crosses stand above the level of the asphalte, 
while the rest of the bars are under the surface thereof. 
| This affords a foothold for horses, &c. June 3, 1851. 
| Price 6d. 


2,536. L. W. Beck, Daffel, Belgiam. Drying 
| ceramic products and bricks. 


The bricks, &c., are wrapped in some porous material, 
| such as felt, before being exposed to the heat in the kiln. 
| (Pro. Pro.) June 10, 1831, Price 2d. 


2,686. A. Damman and A. Cassard, Brussels. 





76. J. H. Johnson, London. Domestic fire- | Parquet flooring. 
places and stoves. (Com. by M. Perrett, Paris.) | A base of stone or cement, &c., is first laid, over whic 


Jan. 6, 1882. 

77. H. Reid, London. Machinery for mould- 
ing cement, &c., for paving and building. 
Jan. 6, 1882. 

96. 8. Collett, Willenhall. Lock and latch 
spindles, &c. Jan. 7, 1882. — 

112. H. J. Haddan, Kensington. Apparatus 
for making bricks. (Com. by L. Jager, Ehren- 
feld-Cdin, Germany.) Jan. 9, 1882. 

119. BE. BR. Wethered, Woolwich. Window-sash 
fastenings. Jan. 9, 1882. 

121. r C. Engert, Bromley-by-Bow. Stoves 


r fire-grates. Jan. 9, 1882. 
, 136, iA. Slater and M. M. Bropley, London. 


Gas cooking apparatus. (Com. Spec.). Jan. 10, 


1882. 
162. A. T. Angell, London. Syphon traps fer 


drains. Jan. 12, 1882. — 
172. J. Jackson, Kensington. Apparatas for 
mixing the materials used in the making of con- 


crete. Jan. 12, 1882. 
NOTICES TO PROCEED 
have been given by the following applicants, on 


the dates named. 
Jan. 10, 1882. 


4,595. J. G. Chillingworth, London. Sash. 
fasteners. Oct. 20, 1881. 





is placed @ layer of bitumen, gutta-perchs, or asphalte, 
ae, and then the covering of wood, worked into any de- 
sired pattern, June 20, 1881, Price 6d, 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Stroud.—Mr. Harrison, C.E., an inspector from 
the office of the Local Government Board, has 
held an inquiry at the office of the clerk of the 
Local Board, in consequence of aa application by 
the Board for power to borrow an additional 
2,5001. for the purpose of constructing & storage 
reservoir. Mr. Anstie, the engineer of the pro- 
jected Stroud Water Company, with Mr. R. H. 
Smith, the solicitor, attended in opposition. Mr. 
Witchell, clerk of the Board, gave the necessary 
formal evidence as to the rateable value, amount 
of mortgage, &e., and Mr. Lofthouse, the engi- 
neer and surveyor of the Board, produced the 
plans of the proposed new reservoir, and gave 
evidence in detail of the cost of the works and 

iculars of the water supply. He said the 
supply at the upper reservoir had been increased 
from 100,000 to 250,000 gallons a day, and it 
was necessary to have a storage reservoir to 
provide for the dry season. In the course 
of his examination he stated that the supply 
was on the intermittent system, upon which 
the inspector expressed himself strongly against 
this system, and said he should recommend as 





* Compiled by Hart & Co,, patent agents, 38, New 
. 





strongly as he could that the Board be required 
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to obtain a constant supply. It was pointed 
out that the mains and fittings were only suitable 
for the intermittent system, but the inspector 
said there was ro reason whatever in Stroud 
why the service should not be constant. Mr. 
Smith cross-examined Mr. Lofthouse as to the 
sufficiency of the present water supply, and said 
he appeared for the Stroud Water Company, but 
the inspector refused to hear him in that capa- 
city. He said a rival company had no locus 
standi, as the Board were bound to supply their 
district with water, and he intimated that Mr. 
Smith’s admission that the supply was insufii- 
cient was proof of the necessity of the present 
application. The inquiry terminated, the in- 
spector saying he should make his report next 
week, and Mr. Witchell saying the Board would 
meet next week, and would probably pass a 
resolution on the hint thrown out as to a constant 
supply. 

Carnoustie —The new water-works at Car- 
noustie, near Dundee, have been opened. The 
scheme, of which Mr. McCulloch, of Dundee, 
is the engineer, is what is known as an under- 
ground one,—that is, the water, instead of 
being collected on the surface in the usual 
way, is all collected below ground. The 
nucleus of the supply consisted of what used 
to be known as the Brax Spring, one of the | 
feeders of the Lochty Burn. This spring rose) 
in a disused quarry. About 1,500 lineal feet | 
of adits have been cut into the water-bearing 
strata of the upper bed of the old red sand- 
stone formation, at an average depth of 12 ft. 
6 in. Into these fire-clay pipes have been 
laid, and surrounded by a filtering medium, con- 
sisting of broken red sandstone, several layers 
of washed gravel, sand, and coke, of @ total 
depth of 3 ft. The water from two of these 
adits, of an aggregate length of about 800 ft., is 
led to the reservoir at a distance of about 
400 yards off, in cast-iron pipes, provided with 
sluice valves to admit of the water either from 
the one or the other singly or from both com- 
bined being discharged into the reservoir, or past 
it direct to the village. The water from the re- 
mainder of the adits, being at too low a level to 
discharge into the reservoir,is conveyed by fireclay 
pipes to a collecting well adjoining the reservoir. 
The reservoir has been formed by excavating in 
a natural hollow, the excavated material being 
thrown upon the four sides to form the embank- 
ments. It is 270 ft. square at the top by from 
19 ft. to 20 ft. deep, and contains above the top 
of the outlet-pipe to the top of the overflow a} 
little over 6,000,000 gallons. There being no_ 


Whiteley appealed against this order to the Metro- 
politan Boar of Works, but his appeal was dismissed, 
and, being advised that the defendants had no power 
to prevent him laying his foundations at any epth, 
provided that such depth would permit drainage 
in compliance with the Acts, he brought the present 
action. 

Mr. W. Pearson, Q.C., and Mr. Farwell, for the 
defendants, now moved (before Vice-Chancellor 
Hall), under the second rule of the 34th of the orders 
under the Judicature Act, that before any evidence 
was given in this action the questions of law therein 
might be decided,--namely, whether the Court had 
any jurisdiction to interfere with the defendants in 
the exercise of the discretion given them by statute, 
and, if so, whether the matter was not concluded 
by the decision of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
on the appeal, : 

The Vice-Chancellor, without calling on the coun- 
sel for the plaintiffs, said that on such an application 
as the present he must be satisfied that there was 
some question of law in the action which it would 
be convenient to have tried before any evidence was 
given. Now, it was part of the case raised by the 
plaintiffs that the Vestry had used the powers con- 
ferred upon them in a vexatious and oppressive 
manner, and his Lordship could not for the purposes 
of this application say that there might not be 
substance in that averment as to which facts might 
be material. The question was one of vital import- 
ance to the plaintiff, looking at the state of the 
property, both when the notice was given and now 
that the buildings were completed, and, not being 
satisfled as to the convenience of first trying any 
question of law in this action, he must refuse the 
motion, with costs. 








OBITUARY. 


Sir Daniel Macnee, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, died in Edinburgh on Tues- 
day night, aged 75. He was elected a member 
of the Academy in 1829, and was elected its 
president in 1876, in which year he also received 
the honour of knighthood. 

Mr. Joseph Edwards, the Welsh sculptor, who 
died a few days ago at his house in Robert- 
street, Hampstead-road, where he had lived and 
worked for forty years, was an artist of no mean 
powers. He began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy in 1838, and from that date his work 
was scarcely ever absent from the annual ex- 
hibitions of that body until] 1861, in which year 
he became an assistant to Noble, who was, in 
the view of most critics, inferior to Edwards 
as an artist. I[t is within our own knowledge 
that much of the best work in Noble’s public 
statues is due to Edwards. After Noble’s death 
Edwards again came forward as a frequent 


5 . } 
clay on the site of the reservoir, the usual) .chibitor. His independent work consisted 


method of rendering the reservoir water-tight 
by forming a thick puddle-wall in the centre of 
each of the embankments has not been followed. 
Instead thereof the inner slopes of the embank- 
ments are lined throughout with concrete 8 in. 
thick, backed by clay puddle 6 in. thick on the 
made ground. Offers were invited for the con- 
struction of the works in five separate contractr, 
but the offers of Mr. George Mackay, contractor, 
Broughty Ferry, were accepted for the whole of 
these. Messrs. Robert Maclaren & Co., Eglinton 
Foundry, Glasgow, supplied the iron pipes. 
The Glenfield Company, of Kilmarnock and 
Paris, supplied the special castings, sluice and 
air valves. Mr. Robert Gellately, Lochee, acted 
at the outset as the inspector of works, but was 
laid aside from ill-health. The works have since 
been superintended by Mr. David Peter, in- 
speetor of works, Dundee. The total cost has 
been about 7,000!. 





DEPTH AND DRAINAGE OF BASEMENTS. 
BRASS U. THE VESTRY OF PADDINGTON, 


Tats is an action by Mr. Brass, a builder, and 
Mr. William Whiteley, of Westbourne-grove, his 
employer, in order to restrain the defendants 
from demolishing or altering four warehouses 
recently erected by the plaintiffs in Queen’s- 
road, Bayswater, and from altering the levels of 
the foundations or interfering with the drains of 
those warehouses. 


It appears that Mr. Whiteley, having built in the 
Queen’s-road four warehouses with basement levels 
at a depth of about 9 ft. below the surface of the 
Queen’s-road, was proceeding to build four more 
the basements of which were at a depth varying, by 
reason of the roadway not being level, from 7 ft. 6 in. 
to 8 ft. 3in., when he was served by the defendants 
with notice that they had made an order that the 
levels of the foundations of these new warehouses 
should not be more than 7 ft. below the surface of 
the roadway, and that the warehouses should be 
drained in a manner specified in this notice, Mr. 


mainly of busts and small monuments, though 
occasionaliy he attempted more ambitious ideal 
work,—as, for example, his “ Dying Christian’s 
Dream,” executed in 1848. 

M. Charles Blanc, of Parie, well known as an 
art critic, died on Tuesday from the effects of an 
operation for tamour. Born at Castres in 1813, 
he was brought up as an engraver, but early in 
his career devoted himself to art criticism. 
From 1848 to 1852 he held the post of Director 
of Fine Arts. In 1868 he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Fine Arts, and a few 
years ago he was nominated to a newly-created 
professorship of Aisthetics at the Collige de 
France. He was the elder brother of M. Louis 
Blanc, but never took part in political move- 
ments. Reports of his lectures will be found 
in our pages. 

Signor Giovanni Dupré, one of the most 
celebrated and best-known of Italian sculptors, 
died on the 10th inst., at his residence in 
Florence, after a short and painfal illness, aged 
64. He was a self-made man, and to the pos- 
session of innate talent he added an assiduity of 
application which led to his success in spite of 
the severest discouragements and trials. He 
was born in Siena in March, 1817. In his 
fourth year, his family removed to Florence, 
where the father of Dupré attempted to gain a 
living as “intagliatore,” inlayer in wood,—a 
trade he had learned when young. Finding 
little to do in Florence, he repaired to Pistoja, 
making occasional visits to Florence. The child 
Giovanni shewed, from his boyhood, a marked 
taste for sculpture, which led the father to place 
him with Angiolo Barbetti, the clever carver in 
wood, whose workshops were in Siena. Dupré 
afterwards studied in the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Florence, and then worked in the studio 
of Professor Magi. His first work exhibited 
was a female head, called “ Santa Filomena.” 
This was placed in the Academy in 1838, and 
received the praises of Bartolini. In 1842 





Dupré modelled his famous statue of Abel, now 
in the Pitti Palace. From that time hig 
on ceaanetaiets ttt Py oo 
country i merits and lavishing 
honours and gifts on him. He leaves two 
daughters, one of whom is spoken of as a clever 
sculptrese. His great regret during his illness 
was that he should leave unfinished the colossa} 
statue of the Virgin he had begun, and which wag 
to be placed over the grand entrance of the new 
fagade of the cathedral. Fifty-five years ago 
he might have been seen bending under a load 
of shavings intended for his master’s fire, un- 
noticed and unknown to all, as he relates in his 
memoirs, and crossing the very bridge over 
which his sad and solemn funeral procession 
drew together half the population of Florence. 
Since he had attained to fame and fortune he 
was always ready to help struggling artists, 
with whose trials he was eo familiar in his own 
person. 

Signor Giuseppe Incoronati.—The death of 
Signor Giuseppe Incoronati occurred on the 
lith inst., in London, where he had resided for 
considerably over balf a century, during which 
period he formed a link with the artistic 
English colony of the Rome of the commence. 
mentof this century. The oldest foreign friend 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, who more than sixty 
years ago resided in Rome in the house of 
Incoronati, and who, until his death, entertained 
for him the warmest regard, an esteem con- 
tinued by his widow, Lady Eastlake; the oldest 
foreign friend of John Gibson, of C. R. Cockerell, 
of Boxall, 22d of Joseph Bonomi, Incoronatj 
was an interesting member of 8 group of Anglo. 
Roman artists, which, perhaps, only Mr. Penry 
Williams now remains to represent. When the 
Prince of Wales visited Italy for the first time, 
Incoronati was his teacher in Italian, this having 
for many years previously been the profession 
by which he accumulated the means of inde- 
pendence that allowed him to pursue the devoted 
aim of his life, the study of classic literature. 








NATIONAL HISTORY GALLERY. 


Srr,—Mr. W. Cave Thomas, when suggesting “the 
erection of a National History Gallery, to contain 
a series of historical paintings illustrating the most 
important incidents in the various periods of English 
history,” apparently ignores the dearth of historical 

ainters England has always, and is now, exhi- 

iting ; and the existence of the “‘ National Portrait 
Gallery.” 

This gallery certainly fulfils all that is required in 
the way of a history collection, as regards the 
notable personages of the “various periods of 
English history”: pictures representing “its most 
important incidents,” i¢., historical paintings, we 
are so deficient in, that I doubt if there could be 
got together, in a reasonable time, sufficient to 
make a decent beginning for an exhibition. As an 
adjunct to the National Portrait Gallery, such a 
collection of “‘ historical paintings” as Mr. Thomas 
suggests would be an eluieatie addition. While 
giving increased interest to the gallery, they would 
find their legitimate home there, were the 
title of the above gallery modified to include 
them. In other words, I would not advocate the 
formation of another picture gallery, but would 
enlarge the one in actual existence to include Mr. 
Thomas's scheme. For these reasons, the present 
National Portrait Gallery would form a good 
nucleus for a “ History Gallery,” since it is so al- 
ready in one phase,—that of portraiture. The gallery 
has @ most efficient and energetic keeper, whose 
whole heart isin his work, and, moreover, since the 
Government is apparently unable to support one 
gallery properly (for several months now, the up- 
stairs long galle has been closed for repairs and 
alterations, which, however, are not carried out for 

want of funds”), it would be stil] less able to bear 
the expense of two, 

But while thus advocating the introduction of 
new features into the National Portrait Gallery, it 
should not be housed in the miserable shed it is now, 
but its treasures should be placed in a building con- 
structed with consummate skill and taste, the whole 
being designed “as an ornament to London.” Alas! 
when can we hope such a building will be given us! 
Can we expect one when we are content to have a 
“National” Gallery, sneeringly alluded to as a 
dungeon with “pe - rs” for towers; 4 
South Kensington Museum little better than 4 
builder's yard, with its unfinished buildings, tumble- 
down old h and ramshackle iron-10ofed sheds ; 
and a ‘‘ National” Portrait Gallery little better than 
a row of stables? Must we put up with these build- 
ings as they are? Where would the present crazy 
wooden shed be should it catch fire (no improbable 
idea, as has already occurred once in one of its 
safest rooms) ! could save it from being 
entirely consumed?! : 

H, C, STANDAGE. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE AND 

THE PROGRESS OF BARNSLEY IN 1881. 
BARNSLEY, 80 well known as the coal metro- 
io of Soath Yorkshire, has, like many other 
isces, not found so much em for 

 ilders and kindred trades, yet it has not 














































SURVEYORS OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
DILAPIDATIONS. 


At a meeting of the archdeacons and rural 
deans of the Diocese of St. Alban’s, recently 
held under the presidency of the Bishop, the 
following gentlemen were appointed Surveyors 
of Ecclesiastical Dilapidations for the term of 
five years, from the 5th of December, 1881 :— 

Mr. Gordon M. Hi } 

Mr. Proderick Cbusesiies io pe Ghelmetord sabia 

Mr, E. J. Dampier, of No, 11, 8t. John-st., Colchester, 

Mr. J. BE. K. Catts, of No. 23, Southampton-street, 


London. 
Mr. 8. E. C. Streatfeild, of No. 39, Great Mariborough-st. 
Mr. C, G, Vinall, of No, 43, Guildford-st., Baceeliteg, 


have been passed by 

178 against 192 in the previous 
a these ee —_ a 
} hops, three public | ildings, . 
ee  eckahens, and sixty-nine buildings of 
other descriptions. Since 1875 the erection 








THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


; Txx annual general meeting of this Societ 
ment. The most interesting feature of the year/ was held on Wednesda evening last, in the 
yill doubtless consist of the works connected | hall of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. 
with the three public buildings now in course of | G. J. Symons, F.R.8., president, in the chair. 
erection, consisting of a new post-office, a large; The read the report of the Council 
infirmary, and an additional ng el the | for the past year, which showed the Society to 
Beckett Hospital and Dispensary. the | be ina very flourishing condition, for while, in 
1871, the Society continued its work without an 
office, accessible library, or an assistant-secre- 
tary, and the number of the Fellows was 314, the 
staff at present, very fally employed, consists of 
an assistant-secretary and three computers, and 
there are 555 Fellows on the roll. The receipts 
and expenditure in 1871 show a marked contrast 
to those of the past year. The receipts, ten years 
ago, amounted to only 2441., against more than 
8401. ia 1881. The expenditure was only 197/. 
t in 1871, against 7801. in 1881. The Society also 
4l. per yard. The building is being erected from | now receives second order and climatological 
plans furnished by Mr. Williams, surveyor to|observations from eighty-three stations, the 
her Majesty's Board of Works, and is, barring | results of which are published quarterly in the 
minor variations, the same ae similar build. |‘ Meteorological Record.” In addition to the 
ings recently erected at Stockton-on-Tees, Scar- |‘ Quarterly Journal,” two publications have 
borough, and other places of similar size to| been prepared and issued under the direction of 
Barnsley. The style of architecture adopted is | the Council, viz., “Hints to Meteorological Ob. 
Italian Renaissance. The bailding will consist at | servers, with Instructions for Taking Observa- 
the front of two lofty stories, the height tothe top | tions, and Tables for their Reduction”; and 
of the parapet being 42 ft., and having a 42 ft.|“Index to the Pablications of the English 
frontage to the street. It will be exactly four- | Meteorological Societies, 1839 to 1881.” 

square, with two entrances at the front, witha! The President (Mr. Symons) then delivered 
coupleof large windows between them. In the | his address, which was devoted to the considera- 
upper story there are to be four large windows, | tion of the present stave and fature prospects of 
with stone balusters in front, and surmounted | meteorology. He began by asking in what 
by cornices. The whole of the front is to/| respects is our present system of observation 
be of dressed stone, and the base is of rustic | capable of improvement? Should it be extended, 
work. The whole of the front and back is of |either as regards distribution of stations, addi- 
stone obtained from the Warwick quarries. The | tional instraments, or additional hours of obser- 
side walls are of red brick from the works of | vation? Can any of the millions of entries at 
Mr. Platts, of Oldham. The public office, which | present made annually be safely dispensed 
is on the left, is approached by an 8-ft. passage, | with? These questions can only be properly 
and measures 30 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in., and has aj answered after considering two others,—what 
counter ruaning along ite entire length. Imme-| observations are being made, and for what 
diately adjoining is a private office for the| object? After referring to the different patterns 
post-master. The sorters’ room, measuring |of barometers and the number of observations 
53 ft. 9 in. by 25 ft., is at the sear of the public| made, Mr. Symons said he was aware there 
offices. It will be lighted from the roof, and | are several groands upon which the maintenance 
the basement will contain linesmen’s work-|of numbers of stations in excess of all possible 
room, telegraph store-room, &e. The telegraphic | requirements could be defended. In the first 
depdt will beon the second story, over the front | place, there is the constant difficulty which 
office. According to the tender, the work is to/arises from the removals and deaths of the 
be completed by Jane next. 

_ The next most important erection is a large 
infirmary, which is being built by Messrs. 


made may be gleaned from that state- 


still carried on until the new buildings are com- 
pleted. Tne new offices are being bailt upon a 
plot of 408 square yards of land at the top of 
Regent-street, which the Post-office authorities 
purchased from the Corporation at the cost of 


and growth of trees, &o. This renders it neces- 
. sary that there should be two or three stations 
Hincheliffe & Moore, for the Barnsley Union| wherever it was desired to make sure of a con- 
Authorities, in a field near the present work-| tinuous record. But a far better and more 
house, which is situate a short distance from | scientific plan would be to choose a few unex- 
the town. The plans have been prepared | ceptionable localities remote from towns, pur- 
by Messrs. Dixon & Moxon, architects, of | chase the freehold of » few surrounding acres, 
Barnsley; and the buildings, which are pro- | erect thereon stations identical in design and in 
gressing, are, according to the terms of the| every respect, and endow them with moderate 
tender, to be completed by the end of Jane, 1882. |fands, so that the observations may, humanly 
The tender of Messrs. Hincholiffe & Moore was speaking, be established on an unalterable basie. 
accepted. The amount was 15,6871. 5s. if built| For climatic purposes the numerous climato- 
entirely of Brighouse stone, and 15,1971. 12s. if | logical stations started by the Society are of 
| stone was allowed to be y used. The|great value. After speaking of hygrometers, 
latter tender was accepted. tenders varied | anemometers, and ozonometers, the President 
+ Bod deal; some reaching high as 23,3741. | referred to daily maps of Atlantic weather, 
for Brighouse stone. ; which should be on a scale of not less than 
The work in connexion with a new “ medical|1 in. for 100 miles. The compilation of sach 
wing at the Beckett Hospital and Dispensary | charts is an essentially national work, and falls 
ae progressing. Mrs. Lambert, of London, a| wholly within the domain of the Government 
y interested in the prosperity of the town, has | Office. After referring to weather forecasta, the 
Benated 2,000, and the late Mrs. Allen, of | lack of original workers in discussing meteoro- 
Tighton, 1,0001. The site, which is on the west | logical observations, the absence of academical 
= of the existing building, has been purchased | encouragement, and the little prospect of those 
vom Sir H. Bacon at 4s, yard, and that | who devote themselves to meteorology obtain- 
gentleman has intimated his intention of eub-| ing more than a bare livelihood, the President 
“cribing 2501, towards the new extension. concladed as follows :—“ It is just possible that 
a he state of trade has during the year been | the severe manner in which I _———s 
eed ett and this has to a great extent inter. | few of our existing arrangements ee 
ot the yaar Ge aon pmb ene pened ecw Pfr agement T beileve that 
was a large number of cottages | guishing, feeble, or even . , 
= : “ the very contrary ia the fact. When @ case 's 





observers, and from the extension of buildings | Y 


weak, one hesitates to point out ite weaknesses 
for fear of a total collapse. No. The Meteoro- 
logical Society never advanced so rapidly in 
numbers as it has in the two last years, and if 
it will but apply the pruning-knife to fruitless 
observations, and try to secure the application 
of more brain power to the many problems yet 
unsolved, it will centinue to receive an ever- 
imcreasing amount of recognition and support, 
and to maintain that high position among 
kindred societies which it at present holds.” 

The officers and council for the ensuing year 
were then elected. 





CHIMNEY STAYS. 

Sin,—The practice of supporting lofty chim. 
ney-stacks by means of iron rods is so common, 
and it is becoming more so under the more strict 
discipline of “ dangerous structures,” that I think 
some one onght to point out to builders generally 
how useless their iron rods commonly are. If 
the wind would enter into an agreement with 
us to blow in one direction, and not in another, 
then the customary fie-rod hooked on to a strap 
might answer very well; it keeps the chimney 
secure against a gust blowing from the anchor 
of the rod towards the chimney ; but manifestly, 
if the stay is to secure the chimney against a 
gust in the opposite direction as well, coming 
from the chimney towards the anchor, then the 
rod must be, not a tie, but a sfrut. Therefore, 
every stay ought to serve both purposes. In 
order to do so, all that is required is that it shall 
be of sufficient substance and rigidly fixed. As 
a rale, I venture to say it ought in ordinary cases 
to be a 2.in. bar, or an angle iron set like the 
letter Y, or preferably like A. Being, of course, 
malleable iron, not cast, such a stay will act 
both as tie and strat. I need scarcely add that, 
when the chimney is already leaning over, 
the tie-rod is legitimately used if acting in the 
right direction; bat this is another question 
altogether as regards both constraction and 


expediency. 
Rosert Kerr, District Surveyor. 





SKILLED LABOUR. 


Srr,—The article on the above in your issue of 
January 7th, although treating largely on the matter, 
and very worthy of the attention of artisans of all 
trades, does not, in my opinion, sufficiently repre- 
sent the subject. 

As clerk of works for an extensive building, with 
twenty years’ experience as workman and foreman 
with an eminent London building firm previously, I 
may perhaps be permitted to give a reply to some 
of your very able remarks thereon. Mine was one 
of the very few firms that pay full wages, and, there- 
fore, employ efficient workmen, and, I may add, use 
good materials, and are always well employed by 
those that have by experience found that the best, 
although the more costly at first, is much the 
cheapest in the end. 

Technical education, so much talked of at present, 

will not of itself bring the mason, bricklayer, car- 
penter, or any working mecharic, up to the standard 
of fifty years ago, much less to that of the men who 
prepared and fixed the admirable roofs named by 
ou. 
It is not the theoretical but practical knowledge 
that enables the workman to execute his work in an 
efficient manner. It is an old saying, but a very 
true one, that those that talk most of their work are 
the least efficient; and this may be said of many 
at present that take their apprenticeship principally 
from books in lieu of actual practice. 

But there is at present little encouragement for 
the better workman in either trade; cheap labour 
is the prevailing element, few builders or employers 
of any trade paying the acknowledged price for 
labour, and the better workman invariably finding 
that his fellow-workman at less wages gets the pre- 
ference, although taking much moretime, and often 

iling materials. 
—_ employers of labour in the building and 
other trades will probably find eventually that the 
cheapest labour is the most costly. The cheap 
laboar is daily on the increase, both in quantity and 
inferiority. Owners of peers will also soon find 
the cost of repairs equal the rents in many of the 
houses recently built; but the future generation 
will come in for the worst share in this respect, not 
including the cost of medical at tendance consequent 
on defective drains and damp arising from basements 
and through walls and the ever- —— roofs. : 

Many of the men that are emplo by speculating 
builders were never apprenticed to either trade. 
They may be termed the J acks-of-all-trades, as they 
learn alittle of masonry, bricklaying, and carpentry, 
and also plumbing ; the latter is, no doubt, keeping 
pace with any of the former. Many of these Jacks- 
of-all-trades are always on the look-out for the best 
market in either branch, and, as I before stated, 
get mated with the better men. They are always 








well prepared to state that they have worked at 
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some of the most important buildings, and are, con- 
sequently, taken on by foremen to fill up vacancies, 
and often put with reasonably practical men. 

This is very degrading to the qualitied workman, 
who, by the way, is, in most cases, blamed for any 
errors in the work and spoiled materials; so that 
the better workman is not only, under the present 
system, obliged to instruct his worthless mate, but 
has also to bear the blame of his errors. The fore- 
man soon finds which of the two is the better work- 
man, and consequently gives his orders accordingly. 
He is obliged to do this, the better to enable him to 
cope with the mass of inferior and impractical 
Jabour he has frequently to contend with, 

This is the general practice at present in most of 
the building firms that contract for work, especially 
those that accept contracts at one-third less, or 
sometimes half what the few good firms quote. A 
glance at the lists of tenders explains this sufficiently 
for any practical or business man. 

Any architect or proprietor that accepts the 
lowest tender in such cases may conclude that the 
vast difference can only be met by the employment 
of cheap labour and use of inferior materials ; there- 
fore those who accept such tenders not only en- 
courage the detestable system of cheap labour and 
materials, but are themselves cheated from the very 
cof!mencement to the “supposed” finish of the 
building, and this the proprietor finds out to his 
cost shortly afterwards, in the continuous bills for 
repairs. This, therefore, encourages the employers 
of unskilled labour and inferior materials, and the 
qualified workman finds that his abilities are quite 
uncalled for, except as before named. 

But this degrading state of the building and other 
trades has injurious effects in other ways. It has 
caused many good and respectable mechanics, after 
years of patient toil and trial, to give way to in- 
temperate habits, whereby their families also are 
sufferers. 

I feel sure many experienced clerks of works and 
foremen will bear me out in my statements herein 
contained. The duties of a clerk of works are daily 
becoming more arduous. The mass of inferior 
labour and materials that comes under his notice 
almost makes him forget what good workmanship 
and materials really are. His duties in many cases, 
in trying to obtain jusiice for his employer, are 
perfect slavery. A CLERK OF WORKS. 








SLATE REFUSE. 


Str,—There is a modern invention forthe utilisa- 
tion of slate refuse, and the use of the refuse of 
slate quarries, in the formation of solid blocks. [| 
shall be glad to hear where J can find any descrip- 
tion of the process. J. W. 








NEW ROADS AND THE BOARD OF 
WORKS. 


At the Clerkenwell Police-court on the 18th inst., 
Messrs. Steed Bros., of Chalk Farm-road, builders, 
appeared at the instance of the Metropolitan Board 
ot Works, to be convicted in a penalty for not 
making a street open at both ends, 

The facts of the case were these :—Messrs. Steed 
Brothers laid out an estate called the Wedmore 
Park Estate, Upper Holloway, for building pur- 
poses, the west end of the street opening upon 
ground which did not belong to them, and they 
erected a barrier at the end of their own land. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works summoned them for 
this, and the summons was heard before Mr. Hosack 
on the 12th of April last, when the Board was repre- 
sented by Mr, Burton, solicitor ; Mr. Underwood, 
solicitor, appearing for the defendants. 

Mr. Underwood contended :—(1.) That the 25 & 
26 Vict., c. 102, s. 98, did not require the street to 
be open at both ends. 
the Board were bad, as being repugnant to law. 
(3.) Taat the Board were not in time in taking their 
proceedings. (4.) That the said by-laws were bad 
as being restrictive of trade. ‘ 

Upon this contention, Mr. Hosack dismissed the 
summons, but granted a case for a superior 
court ; and the matter came on for hearing before 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice, on the 7th day of December last, before 
Mr. Justice Grove and Mr. Justice Lopes. ; 

Mr. Biron appeared for the Board: Mr. Poland 
for the respondents. : 

After the arguments were heard on both sides 
the Judges stated it was a very important case ; 
and, as there was a difference of opinion between 
them, the case must be re-argued when there were 
= judges present. 

e case came on for heari ain on the 13t 
day of December, Mr. indus ( core stating that 
the Judges had now made up their minds, without 
one. ewnent, and held that the 98th section 

id apply, and dismissed the ap i 
The other points were not went ieponiy tena 

The section of the Act under which the respon- 
dents were convicted reads shortly thus :—After 
providing that streets for carriage and foot traffic 
shall be respectively 40 ft, and 20 ft. wide, it goes 
on to enact, ‘‘or unless such streets respectively 
shail be open from the ground upwards” ; and by 
the decision in this case the word “ or” will in future 
be read as “nor,” and all streets must be of the 
statutory width, and open at both ends thereof, 


| Piles of shavings and other inflammable mate- 


(2.) That the by-laws of | Tiale were placed under and upon the floor of 


Books. 


The Practical Guide for Inspectors of Nuisances. 

By F. R. Witson, F.R.1.B.A. London: Knight 

& Co, 1881. ee 
Mr. F. R. Witsox, the author of this little 
book, has been for some time the Iuspector of 
Nuisances and Surveyor for the Rural Sanitary 
Authority of the Union of Alnwick, and chair- 
man of the Barial Board of the same district; 
so that he has found out practically what in- 
spectors waut to know, and what he says is the 
result of practical experience. Besides supplying 
notes of information to enable an officer to over- 
come the difficulties attending the due discharge 
of his office, he puts forward various suggestions, 
some of them very valuable, so that the book will 
be found usefal not alone by newly-appointed 
surveyors, bat by many who have } eld the 
office. Lists of books and acts required under 
the Health Acts, and of recent works bearing on 
local government, are given at the close of the 
volume. 








Miscellanen. 


“ Asbestos Pireproof Paint.”—On Satur. 
day last some experiments were made in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace with asbestos 
paint, in order to test its qualities as a pro- 
tective covering against fire. This paint is 
described as a new and special preparation of 
asbestos, and is being introduced by the United 
Asbestos Company, of Queen Victoria-street. 
The asbestos in a finely-divided state is mixed 
with a flaid material, and is used in a similar 
manner to other paints. Unlikethem, however, 
it is unioflammable, and ie capable of commu- 
nicating this valuable attribute to such sab- 
stances as may be covered with it. It was to 
demonstrate this valuable feature that the ex- 
periments were carried out, Captain Shaw being 
present. The frst experiment consistsd in sub- 
mitting to the action of fire some lites, cotton, 
and ganzo fabrics which had been partially 
treated with the paint. On setting fire to them 
the unprotected portions quickly blazed away 
into tinder, the protected parte remaining 
intact. The next experiment consisted in placing 
on one part of a fierce fire some blocks of wood 
painted with asbestos paint, and on another 
part similar blocks of wood not painted. Inthe 
course of a short time the unpainted blocks 
were entirely consumed, while those which were 
painted resisted the action of the fire for a long 
time without showing signs of deterioration. 
At length, however, the fierce heat of the fire 
raised some blisters, which on bursting admitted 
external coating of paint, however, 
four timber erections were employed, two being 
about 12 ft. wide by 8 ft. deep and 10 ft. high, 
and representing theatrical stages with ropes, 
curtains, and effects. The other two were open- 
timber sheds, about 6 ft. equare in plan, and 8 ft. 
high. One of each of these two classes of 
structures was protected with the asbestos 
paint, the other two being of plain timber. 


each structure, and lights were applied to all 
simultaneously. The unprotected stage quickly 
caught fire, and in about twelve minutes it was 
@ heap of blazing ruins. The unprotected shed, 
being open-sided, did not take fire so soon nor 
burn so rapidly, but the flames eventually got 
hold of it. Both the protected stage and shed 
resisted the effects of fire to the end most 
successfully. 

Birkenhead Town-ball Competition — 
We have looked through the conditions, and fail 
to discover the vagueness complained of by a 
competitor who wrote to us last week. Another 
correspondent had complained that the arrange- 
ments would not prevent any member of the 
Council, who was a competitor, from studying all 
the sketch-designs sent in, and, if himself one of 
the selected five, making use of the information 
thus acquired. We are unwilling to have any- 
thing to do with such mean suspicions. The 
Town Council have called to their assistance a 
capable and honourable architect,and have given 
every reason to make us believe that they desire 
to act honourably.— Another correspondent, 
“ One of the 150,” has addressed to us some 
similar anticipatory objections, bat we must 
repeat that we see at present no reason to 
suspect the Town Council of a desire to act 
unfairly. 





Before the Deluge.—On Monday evening 
last, at the Victoria institute, Mr. Rassam, in 
giving some particulars of one of his latest finds 
in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, said :—We first 
of all discovered four rooms, and then came upon 
@ fifth. They were what I should call generally 
of the Assyrian or Babylonian order, and paved 
with bricks or stones, but the fifth room was 
paved with asphalte, the discovery of which 
brought to my mind Solomon’s saying, “There 
is nothing new under the sun.” Previously to 
this I had always thought that asphalte was a 
modern invention. Singular as this discovery 
was, we dog through the asphalte, and in a short 
time we were rewarded by coming upon a coffer, 
on which we found inscriptions. From this 
coffer we took two cylinders. These were 
covered with inscriptions, which are supposed 
to be the most important records of the oldest 
city in the world, founded, as historians tell us, 
by Noah, after the Deluge, and where, according 
to tradition, Noah buried the antediluvian re. 
cords. Well, I had to come home, but I left 
some workmen continuing the operations at the 
spot, and I have ascertained that they have 
found, after a few days’ more digging, that in 
one of the rooms there was a channel, and inside 
that channel there were records inscribed on 
nearly 10,000 tablets. These tablets are ali 
coming to England, but we cannot, of course, 
as yet say what they contain. They may con- 
tain something of even greater value than any. 
thing that has hitherto been discovered in the 
coarse of our Eastern researches, It may be, 
indeed, that we shall really find on them the 
antediluvian records of which I have spoken. 

The Orange-Peel Nuisance.—“ Observer” 
writes,—I look for my Builder, and have looked 
for it for years, as I wait for matutinal toast, and 
was glad to see in your issue of the 7th inst. the 
“ orange-peel” horror taken up by a journal of 
your influence. My brother had his leg broken, 
and I have had mine crushed, and six partial 
local injuries, so I speak ex cathedrd. Some 
five years , | proposed “ An Orange-Peel ” 
Brigade of little boys (street Arabs, say), with 
yellow or red wool jackets, &c., to clear the 
pavements incessantly from eight to eight, in 
all leading thoroughfares, by picking up the 
peel; these boys to be paid a small salary, and 
so much per cwt. on all peel brought to an office, 
payments being met by philanthropic and vestry 
and City subsidy. Now, sir, this would clear the 
streets perfectly ; money will do marvels, but 
you cannot make people “ goody-goody,” nor 
careful; but a poll-tax, or head money, will 





clear rats, tigers, wolves, or most evils. All 


|green vegetable refuse is dangerous on pave- 
| ments; bat orange-peel worse than all, from its 
the intense heat, which charred the wood, the | peculiarly spongy, greasy, slippery texture. 
being | There is some kind of dye or chemical use it 
greatly preserved. In the final experiments | 


can be put to; in Paris it is used to a vast 
extent, and has a marketable value. Many 
pooh-pooh and laugh at the matter, but the 
hospitals could tell some tales of accidents to 
porters, builders, aged people, children, blind 
persons, and even the stalwart, which would 
grieve one’s heart to hear. 

Sheffield School of Art.—I have herewith 
sent you the results of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany’s competition so far as Sheffield School of 
Art is concerned. I am pleased to be able to 
say that Sheffield has tiken more awards than 
any other town in the kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of London, although a large number com- 
peted. I think the manufacturers of Sheffield 
should, if possible, be made to understand that 
thie is a thoroughly technical examination, 
bearing directly on the artistic development of 
the Sheffield trades, and that Sheffield may be 
congratulated on having done so well, and | 
should esteem it a great favour if you would use 
your inflaence in doing so, The results are :— 
Ist prize of 20l., design for silver salt 
cellar, Robert Needham ; lst prize of 101., design 
for small silver salt cellar, EB. Thickett; let 
prize of 201, design for silver dessert stand, 
Robert Needham ; 2nd prize of 101., design for 
tankard, E. Hoyland —Joun T. Cook. , 

Ryton-upon-Tyne.—Mr. J. J. Lish, archi- 
tect, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has been called 
in by the Ryton Local Board to design and super- 
intend the erection of the new cemetery works 
about to be carried ont at Ryton. An excellent 
site, containing between five and six acres, has 
been secarad to the south of the village, and we 
understand that the works are to be proceeded 
with at once, 

Electric Light for the West End.—Pre- 
parations are being made for lighting Waterloo- 





place and Regent-street with electric light. 
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ead the annua able 
vd that they had pleasure in being to 
“_ a favourable statement of the present 
presion of the institution. The last exhibi- 
oo celled all former 
tion, they ventured to say, Om se ose 
ones, both as to he eee quality num 
works sent in, W 

°'sbstanding the depression of trade, far ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding exhibition. The 
scademy at present consisted of 13 honorary and 
‘> ordinary members, 28 associates, and 14 
\dy exhibitors, whilst there were also 25 lady 
sad 37 gentlemen students. The following was 
a list of the elections of members, 

fo, duriog the year, viz.—Hon. members, 
Mesers. A. Waterhouse, A R.A., and » A Arm- 
stropg, the latter, @ Manchester man, having 
besa recently appointed Art Director of the 
South Kensington Museum 5 ordinary member, 
Mr, R. Collinson ; associates, Mesars. R.L 

and J. Jackson; and aa & lady exhibitor, \ 
Jaliana C. Shepherd. Their ranks bad sustained 
a great loss by the sudden death of Mr. Selim 
Rothwell, one of the oldest members of the 
academy, and one who for so many years 
did it valoable and faithfal service, first as 
honorary and afterwards as literary ‘ 
Mr. Ward Heys, treasurer, made his annual 
statement. The year was begun with a balance 
in hand of 125. The annual subscriptions 
amounted to 1781. 138.; and amongst the other 
items of receipt was 711. from commission on 
sale of pictures, which was ees in 
excess of last year. The disbursements left a 
balance to credit at the close of the year of 
188/. 33. 10d. The adoption of the was 
moved by Mr. Moxon Cooke, seconded by Mr. J. 
H. Hague, and unanimously agreed to. The 
president then delivered an address.——The 
Manchester Society of Women Painters have an 
exhibition of their works now open in the Old 
Town Hall. 

The New Church Institute at Maid- 
stone.—Tbe erection of a in Union- 
street, Maidstone, for the Church Institute, in 
place of the inadequate accommodation at pre- 
sent afforded by the rooms in Week-street, will 
thortly be commenced, the tender of Mesars. 
Wallis & Clements, of that town, having 
been accepted. Ia consequence of want of 
fonds only @ part of the structure originally 
contemplated will be built, but the portion now 
to be erected will comprise @ reading-room, 
50 ft. by 20 ft., three olass-rooma, one of which 
will be used as @ temporary library, and living- 
rooms for the steward, with bedroom accommo- 
dation above, The style will be the fourteenth. 
century Domestic Gothic, and the building will 
have a frontage to the street of 42 ft., and will 
be 48 ft. high. It will be built of red brick, 
wih Bath stons dreesings. At sone future 
Gime, when more money has been subscribed, 
te original plan will be completed, and the 
*commodation proposed then to be added will 
clude ® gymnasium, 33 ft. 6 im. by 29 ft.; @ 
Permavent library, 23 ft. by 19 ft. ; an assembly- 
*oom, 50 ft. by 30 ft.; with stage and retiring- 
‘om, (Wo recreation-rooms, lavatory, and other 
recessary offices. The architect is Mr. EB. W. 
Stephens, of Maidstone, 

Pie ham Architectural Association. 

Boon inary meeting was held at the Association 

oe Qaeen’s College, on Tuesday last. 
: minated 


Fine Arts erg president, Mr. B. Orosler, in 
Hadfield 


wai illustrated by nu 

the conclasion hy merous experiments. At 
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Passed to the lecturer. y vote of thanks was 


pethibitions at the Royal Albert Hall.— 
ih e Council have decided to continue the Fine 
~ Exhibitions held in the galleries of the hall, 
> oy # intended to make them annual, The 
wi i for 1882 is now being or and 
th open in May next. The arrangements for 

e pe ption of “ crowded-out” pictures from 

. he Academy will be the same as last year. 
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Harbour 


whom the plans, &c., have been prepared. 


Mew Associates of the Royal Academy. 
Ata General Assembly of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, held on Wednesday evening, Mr. Henry 
| Woods, painter, and Mr. G. F. Bodley, archi- 
| tect, were elected Associates. We understand 


that there will bes special assembly of Royal 
Academicians on the 6th of February, to elect an 
Academician inthe room of the late Mr. Street. 


Offices, Newport (Mon.).—The 
new harbour offices which have been A in 
Dock-street, for the Newport Harbour Commis- 
sioners, are immediately opposite the Castom 
House. On the east and west sides are two 
entrances, one leading to the Commissioners’ 
rooms, the other to the Pilotage 


premi The 
rooms for pilotage ore 


business are all on the nd- 
foor, and the Commissioners’ rooms on the first 
1 pilote’ reading-room has a lantern 
light to the roof. Rooms are provided on the 
groand.floor forthe caretaker. On the east side 
are large doors and hall, leading, by a stone 
staircase, to the Commissioners’ office, including 
& Board-room, 40 ft. by 20 ft. by 14 ft. The 
building is erected in the Italian style, and 
the front facing Dock-street is in stone from 
the Forest of Dean, and firebrick. The con- 
tract for the work was let to Mr. Jobn Williams, 
builder, of Newport, who has carried out the 
same from plans prepared by Mr. E. A. Lans- 
downe, architect, and under that gentleman’s 
direct supervision. 

Newton-heath, Manchester.—Oa Thurs. 
day, January 12, a public inquiry was held by 
Major Hector Tulloch, R E.,one of the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, at the town- 
hail, Oldham-road, Newton-heath, on the appli. 
cation of the Newton-heath Local Board of 
Health, for sanction to borrow a sum of 13,000i. 
for works of public street improvement, and of 
5,7001. for works of private street improvement, 
The improvements will be 
carried out by themselves with their own staff 
of workmen, under the direction of their engi- 
neer and surveyor, Mr. J. P. Wilkinson, C.E., by 








TENDERS 


For the erection of semi-detached residences, Holden- 
Mr. Edward Power, 


road, Torrington-park, N.W. 
architect :— 











Btaines & Son £3,984 
Pearce & Banyer .......cc00.-sccsesecessee 3,907 
F, WROGNee.cccrarsveraviccescccccssscccccsecse 8,798 
ComGee.....00000000-.200000. -» 3,688 
Joh «+» 3,658 
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For alterations, additions, and rebenching Wesleyan 









chapel, Rye, Sussex. Mr. Butcher, architec: :— 

F. Depost, Colchester ...... - £305 0 0 
C. H. Aldridge, Colchester - 296 0 0 
Marshall Ames, Rye ..........+ . 275 0 0 
Frank Londen, Rye (accepted) ......... 20 0 (0 





For alterations to the choir of St. Botolph’s Church, 
Colchester. Mr. E. J. Dampier, architect :— 
Gardiner & Son, Colchester ............. £599 0 0 
Colchester 


oesseccecees ti) 
7 0 





the execution of certain works to add to the 
coguelty ot the foundations of Waterloo Bridge, for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Sir Joseph azalgette, 





O oaton & CID, ccaccoconsecesbouneeopabese £71,357 0 0 
iiams, Son, & Wallington......... 69,400 0 0 
Nowell & Robson ....... ° pyre : : 
Cook & Co. ... in ie 4 





W. Webster (accepted) . rs 
, sheds, &c., at Charch-street, Stoke New- 
London General Omnibus Company, Mr, 
A. Toth, architect. Quantities by Mr. i, * 


W. Wheel 





Por stabling 


coronene rearet 








Wihrdt @ BROT scccsevcerecvensncvasescscene 


« & Mount x 
Mark Gentry (accepted) severe 1,880 
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For proposed new vestry-hall for the united parishes of 
St, Margaret and St. John, Westminster. Messrs, Lee & 
—_— eR Quantities by Mr. Barnett :— 

Onder ..,....0 eebcenaiinnnneniiae 





Martia Wells & Co. . 29,053 
Mitler & Brown ... . 28,366 
Vernon & Ewens, 26,000 
Garraud seeccesescece . 25,983 
Jones & Co. ....... . 24,552 
Merritt & Ashby . 24,516 
Crockett 24,244 


to 

- 

- 

S 
eoecoeoeooooooooecfo“o 
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Ww. & Dd. McGregor (sceepted)...... 21,350 





For the erection of a villa residence at Red Hill, Arnold 
for Mr. James Acton. Mr. Herbert Walker, architect. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

Enoch Hind, Nottingham ............... £1,797 10 0! 
J. R. Morrison, Hyson Green ......... 1,608 0 0 
Dadson & Parrish, Basford .. 





Henry Alsop, Mensfleld...............008 1,516 
Be. Wyte, APRON o..5....cccscccscscorece 1,401 
J. F. Price, Nottingham iiclsideiaa. See 
H. Scott, Nottingham..................... 1,360 
Smith & Greaves, Arnold ................ 1,350 


George Parsons, Mansfield ............ 
8 & J. Cargill. Basford.................. 
Charles Houldsworth, Hucknall 

Me aielat tice pcaitcncdedesses as 
Baines & Turton. Basford (accepted) 
T. McCulloch, Balweil .............. 
Wa, Stainforth, Balwell ... 


For the erection of a house and sale shop at Basford, 
for Mr. Reuben Morley. Mr. Herbert Walker, architect, 
Quantities by the architect :— 

Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham ......£924 0 0 
Dadeon 4 Parrish, Basford............... 897 5 0 
Hustiason & Jeffery, Nottingham ... 335 0 0 
E. Bocock, Basford......... henahitamantadei 83% 2 9 
J.F. Price, Nottivngham ...........:+.... 799 0 @ 
W. H. Taylor, Basford ..................0. 78710 @ 
Baines & Turton, Basford (accepted) 785 0 @ 


For alterations and additions to Bagnall House, Basford, 
for Lieut -Col. Seely, M.P. Mr. Herbert Walker, archi- 
tect. Quantities by the architect :— 


= 
ce 
w 
S>-eso coeooooeocEe 
©See eooceoos 


G. Hopewell & Soa (accepted) ......... £663 0 0 
New Entrance Lodge. 
G. Hopewell & Son (accepted) ........... £19415 0 





For the engineer's work, hot-water apparatus, gas, &c, 
at the new Grammar-schoo!, Bary St. Edmunds ;— 
Jobn Sutton, London .....cc0cccseceeree S1,646 0 0! 
Stidder & Co., London .................. 1,612 10 0 
John Edmonds & Co., Fulham. : 
Beckett Bros., Chelmsford ... 









Homfray & Co., London ..... sce 1,200 10 0 
W. Jd. di I rccvscccneoensccens 1,100 0 0 
George Grimwood & Sou, Sudbury... 1,060 0 0 
G. Clutterbuck. Peckham.............. 1,012 6 0 
F. C. Andrews, Bary 8t. Edmund's 98417 6 
Chas. Lewis, Witham, Essex ......... 951 0 0 
G. 8. Cooper & Co., Bury St. 

Edmund's (accepted) .......c0ceerees 948 0 0 
J. Knight, London .......... 939 6 3 
Land & Co., Stratford........ 893 0 0 
Richard Crittall, Braintree . 79910 2 

g! 


H. Gooding, Stowmarket ........... 2 653 0 


For new entrance in Piccadilly for the St, James’s Hall 
Company, Mesers. W. Emden & Co., architects, Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon :— 

Tyerman cece ee 
A. G. Bolding 
Nightingale... 
8. J. Scott ... 





i CCT 
Young, Cochrane, & Co, ....00....000+ 


For infections hospital, South Shields. Mr, Matthew 
Hall, Borough Surveyor, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
George Connell, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 





John Smith, Jarrow .......ccccccceseeree £6,893 40 

J. J. Simpson, Newcastle............... oat 4 $ 
. i WRIGBEEG.... .....cccrcceccess 5 

R. Allison, i ome ei 


Jos. Elliott, North Shields ..,........ 6 

F. Mackey, South Shields ...........-... 6,434 12 11 

D. Kennedy & Son, Jarrow ... Gan 

James Storar, Jarrow 2.....-.ccee-sees 

Robert Atkin, South Shields* ......... 
® Accepted, 








roads and sewers on the Bowes Park Estate, Wood- 
on c National Liberal Land Company, 


,. for 
Limited, Charing-cross, Mr. George Pooley, sur- 


or:— 

? Humphrey & Son, Tottenham ..... ... £1,500 0 0 
John Bell, Wood-green........000-..-+ 1,235 0 0 
Wm. Nicholls, Wood-green ............ 1,115 0 0 
Geo. G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow ... 1,085 0 0 
James Bloomfield, Tottenham® ...... 1,058 0 0 


* Accepted. 


For com leting the restoration of Llanrhsiadr yn 
Mochnant atk, near Oswestry. Mr. W. H. Spauil, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

















Morris, Chaplin, & Corsey, Oswestry £1,478 0 0 
W. Birrell, Shrewsbury.......00-..ccs00s 1,366 0 0 
Ridge, Peoygarnedd .......-.....0 0009 1,259 0 0 
Hoghes, Lianrbaiadr ..........06...----9 1,206 0 0 
Samuel, Wrexham ......-.00erseree eee . 120 9 0 
W.& @.Thomas, Oswestry (accepted) 1,170 0 0 
For front block of new church institate, Maidstone, Mr, 
E. W. Stephens, architect :— 

Callued & Son, Rochester....+..++...-+ 00 
Pryer & Co., Maidstone....... eave 00 
B. Vaughan, Maidstone... § ° 
sim : eatin ds 

Cox Bros., Maidstone........,....00--+ 2,680 0 0 
Naylar & Son, Rochester ...........0» 2,610 0 0 
Avard, Maidston®............00+--+-+0+8 wee 23,653 0 0 
Wallis, Maidstone (accepted) ........ . 2,534 0 Q 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Jan. 21, 1882, 








90 
ham, for 


For a new road from Arundel to Burp! 
the Duke of Norfolk, E.M. Mr. Arthur Smith, surveyor. 


Quantities supplied :— 















CQBOS cocccercccrcrscceccococsccsesvccscessseees £3,863 18 4! 
Smart ...... eee 3,560 0 0 
W. Wood 3,490 6 0 
Beadle Bros. . 3,100 0 0 
Pinker... 3,040 11 6 
Harris... . 265913 9 
A. King . 2,200 0 0 
Skinner .... 2,169 14 0 
Chamberiai 1,997 18 11 
T. Adams . 1,99715 9 
Hayter .......0« . 1,895 0 0 
Pembroke-J ones . 1,850 0 0 
E. Warren ........ 1,815 0 0 
J. G. B. Marshall 1,725 0 0 
R. Marshall ..... 1,621 16 0 
M, W. Bowle . 1585 0 0 
Hun . 1,548 0 0 
Buxton (accepted) . 140215 0 
Winslade ......... . 10 0 0 
T. G. Alderso 997 14 0! 





For erecting villa residences at Landsdown. Mr. Place, 


architect :-— 

C, Yeend (secepted) .. .. £4,650 0 0 
For constracting brick “and ‘pipe sewers and roads on 

the Dennington Park Estate, Hampstead, for Mr. A. 

Payne, Mr. Horace Cheston, surveyor :— 

Ford & Everett (sceepted). 


For alterations and repairs to the Wagon and 
Horses public-house, Newington-cau-eway, for Mr. T. 


D. Hil. Mr. T. W. Barry, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs. Vinail & Kennedy :— 
i BENS «, csncotvissineinnnnndeee SR 
W. Shurmar ...... sonveuser ssesecenencocesees 1,882 0 0 
Hi. Beasley..........-cocceccrsss.coseoesereeeee 1,85) 0 0 
Se SE aR ee 1,632 0 0 
Jarvis & Sons (accepted) slisicaesicinidieh 1,579 0 0 


For the erection of a house at Marlborough Hill, Harrow, | 


for Mr. W. J. Bonser. No quantities. Mr. i. Hard- | 
wicke Langston, architect :— 
J. W. Falkner, Lond 2i..s..cs<gp .0ceesss0ss0 £987 0 0 | 
J. Kindell, RA Ee NRT EE 973 0 0 
w. Hussey, Se a ee 8) 0 0 
E. Bronsdon, London..,,........-.......00... 858 0 0 
For proposed i: fants’ echool, St. Clement’s, Bourne- 
mouth. Messrs. Kemp-Welch & — architects :— 
W. Stanley, Bournemouth .. . £4179 13 8 
E. Coney, Bourvemouth pincwedennsanes .. £63 0 0 
A. H. Stroud, Bournemouth : 45615 0 
H, Blackford, Bournemouth 438 5 0 





For the ereetion of Port Hall tavern (no fittings), 
Stanford-road, Brigkton, for Mesers, Tamplin & Son. 











Bermondsey, 





For alterations and repairs to pilates schools, for 
the Trevethin School Board. Mr. A, Lansdowne, 
architect :— 

Morgan & Evans, Seay « .. £70) : 0 

P, Chapman, Pontypool sone CO 0 


For laying down a new granite carriage-way and York 
| stone foot-ways in Tooley-street (in continuation of the 
| improvement already effected in that street) and Dockhead, 
and executing other works in connexion 
therewith, jor the Metropolitan Board of Works, Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, engineer :— 


Wheeler & Hendry........0.-00 ecoeenrs ——_ 00 
Mowlem & Co......... enna veoail eeoceeseess 10,598 0 0 
Nowell & Robson ....,.sceccccee-sseeeeee 10,227 0 0 
Codk & OO. ....0sccscscocessvee wcevecceeoens 9,205 0 0 
TRARY ...000.<scenrsenrccceseecsonoveresnsvecee yee OO 
Turner & Sons.. iia cil erccccesenecoesoeesst « 8,135 0 0 
Bottoms, Bros. ........ ecobupnanevekin one: te. 0:8 
Griffiths (accepted) .........0rceseseee 7,474 0 0 





For the erection of a residence at Murtree, near Frome, 
| for Mr. George Walters, J.P. Plans by the late Mr, 
| c. E. Giles :— 

Joseph Bird, Radetock (accepted). 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—#.—B. KJ. 70-6. 8 





) .F , 
H. 8 —Anthracite—8t. J. H. H.—A. —Acres (regulated 
evtirely by cireumstance.).—A. M. (sball_ appear ; ; send particular.). 
E. R (next week) 
Erratum —The builders employed at Christ Church, 8t. 


| -the-Kast. were Messrs. Moyle & Son, not “Mowl & Son,” as 
often do, cerrect- 


printed. While corre:pondents write names as 
ble. 


| Bess in this respect is impossi 


Al chatemente af Siete, Sate of Sonne, gg ye eee fed 
by the name and address of the sender, tor 
| publication. 


We are compelled to desline pointing out books and giving 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed a papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the au 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


| THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLL (uly to 


mber, 1881). was given as a Su) t with the 


eof January léth last. 


| A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 


appliestion at the 


| Office, 
| CLOTH CASES Bd —e the Numbers are now ready, price 


2s. 6d. each 
READING-CABES (Chota with Strings, to hold a Month's Nambers, 


price 

THE Forty. Pinet ‘VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) is now | 
ready. price Twelve Shillings and 8: 

‘lpepemeeness BERS VOLUME4, on being sent to the Office, will be | 














Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box 
“Esra Nii Ground, Combe Down, 
Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 00., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 





panna ome ae 

8 ‘or use t i 
® well-known and tried cr. vimana 
60,000 feet cube in stock. 

PIOTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 
Doulting Freestone and Ham Will Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Donlting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior atone. 
Prices, delivered to ves? part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sab-Hamdon, Ilminster, 8>- 
merset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, inclading 
delivery to any Station, on application to Stare 
& Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub-Hamden, Ilmin. 
ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY. Langbourn- 











chambers, 17, Fencharch-street, E.C. [ Apvr. 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODABT & OO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr. 





hhalte.-—-The (ie and Omen a 
Asphalte Company — H. Glenn), Office 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
 erdacle cctesicaineeantechen-eeieetotos 
|flat roofs, stables, cow-shede and milk-rooms, 

















: ae yy on architects or ar bound at a cost of 36. 64. each — tan-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 
ia 34 a = 7 2 0 vemeane anti 
ih  bpessaibe na 590 CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. | tmmense quantities of . 
LE : in moria Dex an orati ¥ A , 
iis wth acu turin mgt Se Ron's | STEERER dene ava a Ame 
} Ker Gray, LL.D. Messrs. J. & J. 8. Kdmeston, arebi- Six lines {about fifty words) or under..............00 oo - 4 
ity 14 tects. Quantities by Mr. Alfred Boxall. "No competition; _ | Each additional line (about ten words) .......... DRY WALNUT, od 
me 4 Cowland &Co., Bayswater (accepted). j esr Tesi harass lo 6 fin Sige in all thicknesses. . 
ois For building three shops on the Abbotts Estate, Brom lpohreciete pp aru aay vaneasoars ‘ 
at ley-by-Bow. Mr. Charles Dunch, architect ;— eee eins Gham Clan moan wn B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 8 
tt rag Site A. ca Rach siditioual line about too words) .---+sse-cc, aed, | Whitfield-et., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., ‘ 
a] BMUCIUE nsec 277 0 9 | SRPMBS 7S SES) ner > Once ot” The Bute,” London. [Apr 9 
H Taylor & Parfitt -—, siinienlohoal . 2,357 0 0 Se must in all eases be called for, and the 9 
$i4 ite 
723 P REGIA, Sissniuvocnisacdionm eneoseaibil “ er he ——— ap? bd een _ a gucdiaiogy 
H iit ene 08 | pecatatattand genie eee Se Le BACON & COM 
a) Gaetan cncccsemen " 2193 0 0 PREPAYMENT 18 ANSOLOTALY Macasany MANUFACTURERS OF , 
143 it *° 
mit Peg B00. weenie 00 |Teteae Rett eae | LMPROVED HOT - WATEB ' 
He = =, oo aeRO = oe a... are ARATUS, 
odd ¥ ki = he W Advertisements for the current week's sane must reach the G AND VENTILATING , 
i Me eee ke 
: rae Shinner, Wa areham............ £30 9 0) [Sey Guneat Gee Ge inttor OPIN ONLY should be oe AND SHOW-ROOMS : = ? 
: o is, Wareham ............000eree 
| SS EL Y oma somone site ciara ran I 
: % Spin ecatica ‘ 4 a ” is supplied direct from ins thes to vattente a 
Saund & Whi B * 7 ia an of the U m a ’ 
it en eee prepaid Remlianone parate boveLas ovsonivine, | Ulustrated P re Aa a” ahaa : 
ne Ag r 
} } c 
7 | i j 
mai d 
iD: “ 
i a e * 
int DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, : 
k 
i A 
- RTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. ; 
Y BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLE FFU 
. ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Aan rt ag a Pag ory nae ored mg: t ae oe aS a pened — . 
: pan tiatces asks ers oy Latin, Galil! Moweun, on burt HLM Spy lo Eaay Coma, OB; UM 
chops 30000 in we a Landon lon,” Paroled by lending heenc eas Senay om Noble's Mansions to attiand Wek Hl 
4 ’ 
ie p R ( N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to . 
ZI 
i PUIS, Patentee and Manuf 
cs . CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacture, 
ai —— veteiins, REFLECTO 
R (Latest oso aiitaiaeta dah PICTURE scala. as 
Ita construction allows of the angle of light being readily _ ARTISTIC a TOTURR GA 





